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STANZAs. 
BY MISS GEORGINA MUNRO, 


The air is heavy with the breath of flowers, 
And music floats around me like a dream; 
I see the smile of beauty in ber bowers, 
And clustering lamps like stars above me gleam: 
I hear the voice of merriment sweep by, 
But wake no echoing gladness in my breast; 
I know that light and happy hearts are vigh, 
But feel mine own with heaviness oppress’d. 





There is a thought all gladness overpowers, 
And renders beaaty dim unto my sight— 
QO! where are they, whose smiles in tormer hours 
Have filled my soul with happiness and light? 
Go, ask the deep!—the wanderers o’er it range— 
Go, as the eatth !—for it hath claim’d the dead— 
Go, ask the winds !—like traitor-friends they change— 
The true were taken !—and the false are fled! 


Tis ever thus!—the flowers we pluck must die! = 
And those we love must perish, or forget !- 
To think of other hours is but to sigh— 
And memory but a title of regret! 
’Tis ever thus !—or earth would be too bright, 
And hearts would love to linger in its bowers— 
But who would moura eve’s coming, when the light 
Ot day hath gleam’d alone on blighted flowers ? 





SALT WATER SONGS, 
No. 2. 
THE EMIGRANT SHIP. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF THE LIFE OF CHATTERTON, 


Her anchor is heaved-—her sails unfurled, 
From her prow the cleft waves flee, 

And she speeds her way to the Western world, 
O’er the bounding Atlantic Sea. 


She is freighted with treasure, more priceless tar 
Than gold or diamonds rare,— 

Her decks are crowded with life and breath, 
And hearts and hopes are there, 


Hearts which ere long may be crushed—and hopes 
To be quenched ia despair’s deep gloom, 

For the Land of Promise may only yield 
To the seeker a lonely tomb, 


There are smiles—bright smiles on the young child’s face, 
As it gazes on sea and sky, — 

But stern sad thought on the father’s brow, 
And tears in the mother’s eye. 


The boy is dreaming of ancient woods, 
Of waters so crystal clear, 

They seein amid verdurous solitudes, 
Like a liquid atmosphere. 


And will they e’er homeward turn once more, 
Those pilgrims upon the wave, 

Or where dark pines wave and cataracts roar, 
Find rest in a foreign grave ? 


A few may behold the homes of youth, 
But mure shall in dust repose, 

“And find relief in a stranger land, 
From life and its countless woes. 


Within the shade of the English tower 
Mother and sire may dwell, 

And rolling waves divide their graves 
from the children’s they loved so well. 


What wonder then as we voyage on, 
And billows tond hearts dissever, 

They seem to shriek in each startled ear, 
Thou hast quilted thy land for ever. 


Bata truce to grief—as our white-winged bark 
Speeds o’er the waters blue,— 

Though we sigh for the Ole World left behind 
We'll hope on as we seek the New. J. RD. 





TOM BURKE OF ‘ OURS,’ 
Cyntinued from Albion of last week. 


‘ Remember where you are, sir,’ said the judge, severely. 

‘ Yes, my lord,’ said Darby, with an air of submission. ‘’Tis the first 
time I was ever in sich a situation as this, I’m much more at my ease 
wher I’m down in the dock there—it’s what I’m most used to, God help me.’ 

The whining tone in which he delivered this mock lament on his misfor- 
tunes occasioned another outbreak of the mob, who were threatened with ex- 
pulsion trom the court if any fature interruption took place. 

‘You were, then, a member of every illegal society of the time, Mr. Dar- 
by?’ said the lawyer, returning to the examination. ‘Is it not so? 

‘Most of them, anyhow, was the cool reply. 

‘ You took an active part in the doings of the year "98 also.’ 

‘Troth | did—mighty active. 1 walked from beyant Casilecomer one 
day to Dublin, to see atrial here. Be the same token it was Mr. Curran 
made a hare ot yer honour that day. Begorra!—I wonder ye ever held uo 
ver head afier.’ 

Here a burst of laughter at the recollection seemed to escape Darby so 
naturally, that its contagious effects were felt throughout the assembly. 

‘You area wit, Mr. M‘Keown, | fancy—eh ?’ 

‘ Bedad I’m not, sir. Very little ofthat same would have kept me out of 
his to-day.’ 

‘Bat you came here to serve a friend—a very old friend, he calls you.’ 
‘Doesdz ?’ said Darby, with an energy of tone and manner very different 
‘rom what he had hitherto used. ‘ Does Master Tom say that?’ 

As the poor fellow’s «heek flushed, and his eye sparkled with proud emo- 
tion, I could perceive that the lawyer's face underwent a change equally 
rapid. A look ot triumph at having at length discovered the assailable point 
of the witness’s temperament now passed over his pale features, and gave 
them an expression of astonishing intelligence 


companions at an early period—at least of his lile ;—te llow-travellers, too, il 
1 don’t mistake.’ 

Although these words were spoken in a tone of careless freedom, and in- 
tended to encourage Darby to some expansion on the same thee, the cunning 
tellow had recovered all his habitual sell-possession, and merely answered, i! 
answer it could be called— 

*{ was a poor man, sir, and lived by the pipes.’ 

The advocate and the witness exchanged iooks at this moment, in which 
their relative positions were palpably conveyed. Each seemed to say, it was 
a drawn battie ; but the lawyer returned with vigour to the charge, desiring 
Darby to mention the manner in which our first acquaintance began, anu 
how the intimacy was originally formed. 

He narrated with clearness and accuracy every siep of our early wander- 
ings, and while never misstating a single fact, contrived to exhibit my career 
as wially devoid of any participation in the reasonable doings of the period. 
Indeed, he laid great stress on the fact that my acquaintance with Charles 
de Meudon had withdrawn me from all relations with the insurgent par- 
ty, between whom and the French allies feelings of open dislike and distrust 
exisied, 

Of the scene at the barrack, his account varied in nothing from that I had 
already given; nor was all the ingenuity of a long and intricate cross-exam- 
ination ableto shake his testimony in the must minute particular. 

‘Of course, then, you know Sir Montague Crofts, It is quite clear that 
you cannot mistake a person with whom you had a strugg!e such as you 
speak of.’ . 

‘ Faix, I'd know his skin upon a bush,’ said Darby, ‘ av he was like what 
[ remember him ; bul sure he may be changed since that, They tell me I’ 
looking ould myself, and no wonder, Hunting kangeroos wears the consti- 
tation terribly.’ 

‘ Look around the court, now, and say if he be here.’ 

Darby rose from his seat, and shading his eyes with his hand, took a de- 
liberate survey of the court, ‘Though well knowing, from past experience, 
in what part of the assembly the person he sought woull probably be, he 
seized the occasion to scrutinize the features of the various persons, whom, 
under no other pretence, could he have exarnined. 

‘iv’s not on the bench, sir, you need look for him,’ said the lawyer, 
as M‘Keown remained for a considerable time with his eyes bent in that di- 
rection. 

‘ Bedad there’s no knowing,’ rejoined Darby, doubttully ; ‘av he wasdress 
ed up that way, I wouldo’t Know him from an ould ram.’ He turned round 
as he said this, and gazed steadfastly towards the bar. It was an anxious 
moment for me! Should Darby make any mistake in the identity of Crotts, 
his whole testimony would be so weakened in the opinion of the jury, as to 
be nearly valueless. 1 watched his eyes, therefore, as they ranged ovei the 
crowded mass, witha palpitating heart ; and when, at last, his glance settled 
on a far part of the court, very distant from that occupied by Crofis, | grew 
almost sick with apprehension, lest he should mistake another for him. 

‘Weil, sir,’ said the lawyer, ‘ do you see him now ? 

‘ Arrah it’s humbugging me yez are,’ said Darby, roughly, while he threw 
himself down into his chair in apparent ill temper, 

A loud burst of Jaughter broke from the bar at this sudden ebullition ef 
passion, so admirably ieigned that none suspected its reality ; and while the 
sounds of mirth were subsiding, Darby dropped his head, and placed his hand 
above hisear. ‘There it is, by gorra ; there’s no mistaking that laugh, any- 
how,’ cried he; ‘there’s a screech in it might plaze an owl,’ and with that he 
turned abruptiy round and faced the bench where Crofts wasseated, ‘1 
heard it a while ago, but I couldn’t say where, ‘That's the man,’ said he, 
pointing with his finger to Crofts, who seemed actually to cower beneath his 
piercing glance. 

‘Remember, sir, you are on your solemn oath. Will you swear that the 
gentleman there is Sir Montague Crofts 7 

‘ | know nothing about Sir Montague,’ said Darby, composediy, while ris- 
ing he walked over towards the edge of the table where Crolis was siting ; 
* but I'll swear that’s the same Captain Crofis that I knocked down while he 
was shortening his sword to run it through Master Burke; and by the same 
token, he has a cut in the skull, where he fell on the fender,’ and betore the 
other could prevent it, he stretched out his hand, and placed it on the back of 
the crown o! Crotis’ head. ‘ There it is, just as I tould you.’ 

The sensation these words created in the court was most striking, andeven 
the old lawyer appeared overwhelmed at the united craft and consistency of 
the piper. The examination was resumed, Lut Darby’s evidence tallied so ac- 
curately with my statement, that ils continuance only weakened the case for 
the prosecution. 

As the sudden flash of the lightning will sometimes disclose what in the 
long blaze ot noonday has escaped the beholder, so will conviction break un- 
expectedly upon the haman mind, from some slight bat striking circumstance, 
which comes with the irresistible force of unpremeditated truthtulness. From 
that moment it was clear the jury toa man were with Darby. They paid 
implicit attention to all he said, and made notes of every trivial fact he men- 
tioned; while he, as ifdivining the impression he had made, became rigor- 
ously cautious that not a particle of bis evidence could be shaken, nor the ef- 
fect of his testimony veninnd by even a passing phrase of exaggeration. It 
was, indeed, a phenomenon worth studying, to see this fellow, whose natu- 
ral disposition was the irrepressible love of drollery and recklessness—whose 
whole heart seemed bent on the indulgence of his wayward, careless humour 
—suddenly throw off every eccentricity of his character, and become a steady 
and accurate wiiness, delivering his evidence carefully and cautiously, and 
never suffering his own leanings to repartee, nor the badgering allusions of 
his questioner, to draw him for a moment away from the great object he had 
set before him; resistingevery line, every bait the cunning lawyer threw out 
to seduce him into that land of fancy so congenial to an Irishtinan's tempera- 








ment, he was firm against all temptation, and even endured that severest of 
all tests to ihe forbearance of his country—he suffered the laugh more than 
once to be raised at his expense, without an effort to retort on his adver- 
sary. 

The examination lasted three hours, and at its conclusion, every fact I stat 
ed had received confirmation from Darby’s testimony, down to the moment 
when we lefithe barrack together. 

‘Now, M‘Keown,’ said the lawyer, ‘1 am abou: to cal-your recollection 
which is so wondertully accurate, that it can give you notrouble in remem. 
bering, to acircamstance which immediately followed this affair.’ As he 
got thus far, Crofts leaned over and drew the counsel towards hith, while he 


‘A very natural thing it is, Darby, that he should cali you so, You were 


———- 

* No, my lord, he was alive—buat Mr. Crofts is not to blame, for he believed 
he was dead—and more than that, he thought he took the sure way lo make 
himso.’ These words produced the greatest exciiement throughout the court, 
and ananimated discussion ensued—bow Jar the tesiimeny could go to in- 
culpate a party not accused. It was ruled, at last, the evidence should be 
heard, as touching the case on trial, and not immediately as regarded Crotts; 
and Darby then began a recital, of which I had never heard a syllable before, 
nor had I conceived the slightest suspicion , 

The story, partly told in narrative form—parily elicited by questioning— 
was briefly this :— 

Daniel Fortescue was the son of a Roscommon genteman of large fortune, 
of whom, also, Crofts was the illegitimate child. The father, aman of high 
Tory politics, had taken a most determined part against the patriotic party in 
Ireland, to which his son Daniel bad shown himself, on more than one occa. 
sion, favourable, ‘The consequence was, a breach of affection between them, 
widened into actual rupture, by the old man, who was a widower, taki 
bome to his house the illegitimate son, and announcing to his household, that 
he would leave him every thing be could in the world, 

To Daniel, the blow was all that he needed to precipitate his roin—he aban- 
doned the university, Where, already, he had distinguished himecl{—and threw 
himself, heart and soul, into the movement of the * United Irish’ party. At 
first, high hopes of an independent nation—a separate kipgdom—with its own 
train of interests, and its own sphere of power and influence—was the dream 
of those with whom he associated ; but, as events relied on, it was lound that, 
to mature their plans, ik was necessary to connect themselves with the masses, 
by whose agency the insurrectionary movement was to be effected —and in 
doing so, they discovered that, although theories of liberty and independence 
high notions of pure government, may have charms for men of intellect and 
intelligence—-to the mob, the price of a rebellion must be pai down in the 
sterling coin of pillage and plunder—or even worse, the triumphant dominion 
ofthe depraved and the base over the educated and the worthy, 

Many who favoured the patriotic cause, as it was called, became so dis 
gusted at the low associates, and base intercourse, the game of party required, 
that they abandoned the field at once—leaving to others less s« rupulous, or 
mere ardent, the path they could not stoop to follow. It was probable that 
,oung Fortescue might have been among these, had he been left to the gui- 
dance of hig own judgment and ioclination—for, as a man of honour and 
intelligence, he could not help feeling shocked at the demands made by those 
who were the spokesmen of the people; but this course he was not permitted 
to take, owing to the influence of a man who had succeeded in obtaining the 
most absoluie power of him. This was a certain Maurice Mulcaby, a well- 
known member of the various illegal clubs of the day, and originally a country 
schoolmaster. Mulcahy it was who first infected Fortescue’s mind with the 
poison of this party—now lending him volumes of the incendiary trash with 
which the press teemed; nuw, newspapers, whose articles were headed, 
‘Orange outrage en a harmless and unresisting peasanuy,’ oF, ‘ Another 
sacrifice of the people to the bloody vengeance of the Baxon:’ by these, his 
youthiul mind became intevested in the tate of thove he belicved to be treated 
with reckless cruelty and oppression—while, as he advanced in years, his 
reason was appealed io by those great and spirit-stirring addresses which 
Grattan and Curran were continually del:vering, either in the senate or at the 
bar—and wherein the most noble aspirations alter liberty were united with 
sentiments breathing love of country and devoted patriotism, To connectthe 
garblec and lying statements of a debased newspaper press, with the hunour- 
able hopes and noble conceptions of men of mind and genius, was the fatal 
process of his political education—and never was there a time when such @ 
delusion was more easy, 

Mauicahy, now stimulating the boyish ardour of a high-spirited youth— 
now flattering his vanity, by promises of the position une of his ancient name 
and honoured lineage must assume in the gieat national movement, gradually 
became his directing genius, swaying every resolution, and ruling every de~ 
termination ot hs mind, He never left his victim tora moment—and while 
thus insuring the unbounded influence he exercised, he gave proof of a seem. 
ing attachment—which Fortescue confidently believed in. Malcahy, too, 
never wanted for money—alleging that the leaders of the plot knew the value 
of Fortescue’s alliance, and were willing to advance bim any sums he needed 
he sapplied the means of every extravagance, a wild and careles« youth in. 
dulged in, and thas riveted the chain of his bondage to him. 

When the relellion broke out, Fortescue, like mAny more, was horror 
struck at the conduct of bis a He witnessed, hourly, scenes of craelty 
and bloodshed at which his heart revolted, bat to avow his compassion for 
which would have cost him his life on the spot. He was in the siream, how- 
ever, and must go with (he torrent—and what will not stern necessity compell 
Daily intimacy with the base-hearted and the low, hourly association with 
crime, and, perhaps, more than either, despair of success, broke him down 
cor a rmang | and with the blind fatuity of one predestined to evil, he became 
careless what happened to him, aod indifferent to whatever fate was be- 
fore him. 

Still, between him and his associates there lay a wide gulf. The tree, 
withered and blighted as it was, still preserved some semblance of its once 
beauty, and, amoung that mass of bigotry and bloodehed, his nature shone forth 
conspicuously as something of a different order of being. 

To none was this superioriy more insulting than to the parties themselves, 
So longas the period ol devising and planning the movement of an insurrection 
jasts, the presence of a gentleinan, or a man of birth or rank, will be hailed 
with acclamation and delight. Let the hour of acting arrive, however, and 
the scruples of an honourable mind or the repugnance of a high spirited na- 
ture, will he treated as cowariice by those, who only recognise bravery in 
deeds of blood, and know no hervism save when allied to cruelty, 

Fortescue became suspected by his party. Hints were circulated, and ra- 
mours reached him that he was waiched—that it was no time for hanging 
back. He who sacrificed everything for the cause to be thus accused! He 
consulted Mulcahy, and to his utier discomfiture discovered that even his old 

ally and adviser was not devoid of doubi regarding him. Something mast 
be done, and that speedily; he cared not what. Lile had long ceased to ine 
terest him either by hope or fear. The only tie that bound hin to existence 
was the strange desire to be respected by those his heart sickened at the 
thought of. 
| An attack was atthat time planned against the houw and fam ly ofa Wex- 
ford gentleman, whose determined opposition to the rebel nove nent had ex. 
| cited all their hatred. Fortescue demanded to be the leader of that expedition 
and was immediately named such by those who were glad to have the oppor. 
tunity of testing his conduct by such an emergency. 

The atiack took place at night—a scene of the most feartal aod a Ni 














whispered some words rapidly in his ear, A brief dialogue ensued between | cruelty, such as the bistorian yet records among the most dreadful of that 
them, at the conclusion of which the lawyer turned round, and addressing | dreadfal period. The house was barned to the ground. and iw inmates 
6 ’ 


Darby, said— 

‘You may go down, sir, I've done with you.’ 

‘Wait a moment,’ said the young barrister on my side, who quickly per- 
ceived that the interruption had its secret object. ‘ My learned friend was 
about to ask you concerning something which happened after you left the bar- 
rack, and alihough he has changed his mind on the subject, we, on this side, | 
would be gladto hear what you have to say.’ 

Darby's eyes flashed with unwonted brilliancy, and I thought [ caught a 
glance of triamphant meaning towards Crofts, as he began his recital, which 
was in substance nothing more than what the reader already knows—when 
he came to the mention of Fu rtescue’s name, however, Crofis, whose excite- 
me vt was increasing at each moment, lort all comman! over himself, and 
cii-do:t, ‘It’s fals —*very word untrue— the man was dead at the time.’ 

The eurt rebuked the int rrapiion, and Darby went on, 


betehered regardless of age orsex. In the eflort to save a female from the 


flames, Fortescue was strack down hy ye of his party, while another roe | 


| cleft bis chest across with acut of a largeknife. He fell, covered with bl: 


and lay seemingly dead. When his party retreated, however, he summoned 

strength to creep under shelter of a ditch, and lay there till near day-break, 

when he was found by another gang of the rebel faction, whe knew nothing 

of the circumstances of his wound, and carried him away (0 a place of safe- 
For some months he lr y dangerously ill. Hectic fever, brought on by suf- 

fering, brought bim to the very brink of the grave; and at last he man 

by stealth to reach Dublin, where a doctor well known to the party res 

and under whose care he ulti nately recovered, and succeeded at last in tak- 

ing a passage to Americ, Meanwhile his death wascarren:ly believed, aud 

Crofts wasevery where :e: g sized as the heir to the fortune. 
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Muicaby, of whom it 1s necessary to speak a lew words, was soon afier 
apprehended on a charge of rebellion, and sentenced to transportation, He 
appealed to many who bad known him, as he said, in better times, to speak to 
his character. Among others, Captain Crofis—so he then was—was sam- 
moned. His evidence, however, was rather injurious than favourable to the 

ner, and, alihough not in any way influencing the sentence, was be- 
jeved by the populace \o have mainly contributed to its severity. 

Such was, in substance, the singular story which was now told before the 
court—told without any effort at concealment or reserve —and to the proof of 
which M’Keown was willing to proceed at once. 

* This, my lord” said ~—— as he concluded, ‘is a good time and place to 
give back to Mr. Crofts a trifling article | took trom him the night at the bar- 
racks. | thought it was the bank-notes | was getting, but it turned out betier 
atter all.’ 

With that he produced a strong black leather pocket-book, fastened by a 
steel! clasp. No sooner did Crotis behold it than, with the spring of a tiger, 
he leaped forward and endeavoured to cluteh it. Bat Darby was on his guard, 
and immediately drew back his hand, calling out— oem 

‘Ne, no, sir! 1 didu’t keep it by me eigh! long years togive it upthat way. 
There, my lords,’ said he, as he handed it to the bench, ‘there's his pocket- 
book, with plenty of notes in it from many acne well known—Maurice 
Mulcahy among the resi—and you'll soon see who it was first tempted For- 
tescue to rain, and who paid the money for doing it.’ 

A burst of horror and astonishment broke from the assembled crowd as 
Darby spoke. Then, in a loud determined tone— 

‘ He is a perjurer!’ screamed Crofts, ‘I repeat it, my lord, Fortescue isdead.’ 

‘Paix, and for a dead man he has a remarkable appetite,’ said Darby, ‘and 
an elegant colour in his face besides, for there he stands,’ and as he spoke he 
pointed with bis finger to a man who was leaning with folded arms against one 
of the pillars that supported the gallery. Every eye was now turned in the 
direction towards im, while the young bari ister called our—‘ Is your name 
Daniel Forteseue 1’—but before any answer could follow, several among the 
lawyers who had known him in his college days, and felt attachment to him, 
had surrounded and recognized him. 

‘Lam Daniel Fortescue, my lord,’ said the stranger. ‘Whatever may be 
the consequence of the avowal, I say it here, before this court, that every 
statement the witness has made regarding me is true to the letter.’ 

A low faint sound, heard throughout the stillness that followed these words, 
now echoed throughout the court, and Crofts had fallen fainting over the bench 
behind him. 

A scene of tumultuous excitemeut now ensued, for while Crofis’ friends, 
many of whom were present, assisted to carry him into the air, others pressed 
eagerly forward to catch a sight of Fortescue, who had already rivalled Dar- 
by himself in the estimation of the spectators. He was a tall, powerfully bailt 
man, of about thirty-five or six, dressed in the blue jacket and trousers of a 
sailor; but neither the habitude of his profession, nor the humble dress he 
wore, could conceal the striking evidence his air and bearing indicated of 
condition and birth. As he mounted the witness-table—for it was finally agreed 
that histestimony, in disproof or corroboration of M’Keown, should be heard 
—a murmur of approbation went round, partly at the daring step he had thas 
ventured on taking, and partly excited by those personal gifts which are ever 
certain to have their effect upon any crowded assembly. 

1 need not enter into the details of his evidence, which was given in a 
frank, steaightforward manner, well suited tohis appearance ; never conceal- 

ing for a moment the cause he had himself embarked in, nor assuming any 
favourable colouring for actions, which ingenuity and the zeal of party would 
have found snbjects for encomium rather than censure. 

His narrative not only confirmed all that Darby asserted, but also disclosed 


the atrocious scheme by which he had been first induced to join the ranks of 


the disaffected party. This was the work of Crofts, who knew and felt that 
Fortescue was jthe great barrier between himself and a large fortune. For 
this purpose Mulcahy was hired ; to this end the whole long train of perfidy 
laid, which eventuated in his ruin; for so artfully had the plot been devised, 
each eh occurrence rendered retreat more difficult, until at last it became 
impossible. 

The reader is already aware of the catastrophe which concluded his career 
in the rebel army. It only remains now to ve told that he escaped to Ameri- 
ea, where he entered, as a sailor, on board a merchantman ; and although his 
superior acquirements and conduct might have easily bettered his fortune in 
his new walk in life, the dread of detection never left his mind, and he pre- 
ferred the hardships before the mast, to the vacillation of hope and tear a more 
conspicuous position would have exposed him to. 

The vessel in which he served was wrecked off the coast of New Holland, 
and he and a few others of the crew were taken up by an English ship on her 
voyage outward. In a party sent on shore for water, Fortescue came up with 
Darby, who had made his escape from the convict settlement, and was wan- 
dering ahont the woods, almost dead of starvation, and scarcely covered with 
clothing. His pititul condition, but perhaps mure still, his native drollery, 
which even then was undiminished, induced the sailors to yield co Fortes 
cue’s proposal, and they smuggled hiin on board in a water-cask, and, thus 
concealed, he made the entire voyage to England, where he landed about a fort- 
night before the trial. Fearful of being apprehended before the day, and de- 

termined at all hazards (o give his evidence, he lay hid till the time we have 
already seen, when he suddenly came forward to my rescue. 

Mulcahy, who worked in the same gang with Darby, or, to use the piper’s 
grandiloquent expression, for he burst out in this occasionally, was ‘in con- 
catenated proximity to him,’ told the whole story of his own baseness, and 
loudly inveighed against Crofts for deserting him in his misfortunes. The 

ket- book taken trom Crolts by Darby, amply corroborated this statement. 

fh contained, besides various memoranda in the owner’s handwriting, several 
letters from Mulcahy, detailing the progress of the conspiracy—some were in 
acknowledgment of considerable sums of money, others, asking for supplies, 
bat all, confirmatory of the black scheme by which Fortescue’s destruction 
was compassed. 

Whatever might have been the sentiments of the crowded court regarding 
the former life and opinions of Fortescue and the piper, it was clear that now 
only one impression prevailed, a general feeling ot horror at the complicated 
villany of Crofts, whose whole existence had been one tissue of the basest 
treachery. 

The testimony was heard with attention throughout: no cross-examination 
Was entered on, and the judge, briefly adverting to fe case which was before 
the jury, and from whose immediate consideration subsequent events had ina 


great measure withdrawn their minds, directed them to deliver a verdict of 


not guihy. 

The words were re-echoed by the jury, who, man for man, exclaimed these 
words aloud, amid the most deafening cheers from every side. 

As I walked from the dock, fatigued, worn-out, and exhausted, a dozen 
hands were stretched out to seize mine; bni one powerful grasp caught my 
arm, and a well-known voice called inmy ear— 

‘An’ ye wor with Bony, Master Tom. Tare and 'ounds, didn’t I know 
you'd be a great man yet.’ 

At the same instant Fortescue came through the crowd towards me, with 
his hands outstretched. 

* We should be friends, sir,’ said he, ‘for we both have suffered froma 
common enemy. If L am at liberty to leave this : 

* You are nol, sir,’ interposed a deep voice behind. We turned, and beheld 
Major Barton. ‘The massacre at Kilmacshogue has yet to be atoned for,’ 

ortescue’s face grew actually livid at the mention of the word, and his 
breathing became thick and short. 

* Here,’ continaed Barton, ‘is the warrant for your committal: and you 
also, Darby,’ said he, turning round, ‘we want your company once more in 
Newgite.’ 

‘ Bedad, I suppose there's no use in sending an apology, when friends is so 

ssing,’ said he, buttoning his coat as coolly as possible; ‘but I hope you'll 

tthe master come in to see me.’ 

‘Mr. Burke shall be admitted at all times,’ said Barton with an obsequious 
civility I had never witnessed in him previously. 

*Faix, maybe you'll not be for letting him out so aisy,’ said Darby, drily, 
for his notions of justice were tempered by a considerable dash of suspicion, 

Thad only time left to press my purse into the honest fellow’s hand, and 
salute Fortescue hastily, as they both were removed, under the custody of 
Barton; and I now made my way through the crowd ioto the hall. which 
opened a line for me as | went; a thousand welcomes meeting me from those 
who felt as anxious about the result of the trial, as if a brother or a dear friend 
had been in peril. 

One face caught my eye, asI passed; and partly from my own excitement 
—parily from its expression being so different from its habitual character—I 
could not recognize it as speedily as | ought to have done. Again and again 
it appeared ; and at lasi, as I approached the door into the street, it was beside 
me. 

‘it [ might dare to express my congratulations,’ said a voice, weak, from 
the tremulous anxiety of the speaker, and the shame which, real or affected, 
seemed to bow him down 

*What,’ cried 1,‘ Mr. Basset!’ for it was the worthy man himself, 

*Yes,sir. Your father’s old andconfidential agent—I might venture to say. 
friend—come to see the son of his first patron occupy the station he has long 
merited.’ 

*A bad memory is the only touch of age I remark in you, sir,’ said 1, en- 
deavouring to pass on, tor I was unwilling in the moment of my escape from 
a great difficulty to lose temper with so unworthy an object. ~ 

*One moment, sir, just € moment,’ said he, in a low whisper, ‘ You'll want 
money, probably. The November rents are not paid up; but there's a con- 








Will you take a hundred or two for the 


siderable balance to your credit. 
present 7 

‘Take money !—money from you!’ said I, shrinking back. } 

‘ Your own, sir—your own esiate. Do you forget,’ saii he, with a miser- 
able effort at a smile, ‘that you are Mr. Burke of Cromore, with a clear rental 
of four thousand a year. We gained the Cluaa Bog lawsuit, sir,’ continued 
he. ‘’Twas L, sir, found the satisfaction for the bond. Your brother said he 
owed it all to Tony Basset,’ 

The two last words were all that were needed to sum up the measure of my 
disgust, and I once more tried to get forward. 

‘I know the property, sir, for thirty-eight years. I was over it. Your father 
and your brother always trusted me 4 

‘Let me pats on, Mr. Basset,’ said I, calmly. ‘I have no desire to become 
a greater object of mob curiosity. Pray, let me pass on.’ 

‘ And bor Darby M‘Keown,’ whispered he. 

* What of him?’ said I; for be had touched the most anxious chord of my 
heart at that instant, 

‘Yl have him free. He shal! be at liberty in forty-eight honrs for you. I 
have the whole papers by me; and a statement to the privy council wiil ob- 
tain his liberation. 

‘Do this,’ said I, ‘and I'll forgive more of your treatment of me than I 
could on any other p!ea.’ : 

‘ May | call on you this evening, or to-morrow morning, at y ur hotel? 
Where do you stop, sir 7’ 

‘ This evening be it, if ithasten M‘Keown’s liberation. Remember, how- 
ever, Mr. Basset, I'll hold no converse with you on any other subject, till that 
be settled, and to my perfect satisfaction.’ 

“A bargain, sir,” said he with a grin of satisfaction, and dropping back, he 
suffered me to proceed. 

Along the quays I went, and down Dame-stieet, accompanied bya great mob 
of people, who thought in my acquittal they had gained a triumph ,; for so it 
was—every case had its political feature, and seemed to be intimately connect- 
ed with the objects of one party orthe other. Partizan cheers—the watch- 
words of faction—were uttered as | went, and | was made to suffer that least 
satisfactory of all conditions, which bestows notoriety without fame, and po- 
pularity without merit. 

As | entered the Hotel, I recognised many of the persons I had seen there 
before ; their looks were no longer thrown towards me with that impertinence 
they then assumed. Oh the contrary ,a studied desire to evince courtesy and 
politeness was evident. How strange is it! thought I—how differently does 
the whole world smile to the rich man and to the poor man ! Here were many 
who could in uo wise detive advantage from my altered condition—as perfect- 
ly independent of me at I of them ; and yet even they showed that degree of 
difference in their manner which the expectant bestows upon a patron. So it 
is, however, The position which wealth confers is recognised by all—the 
individual who fills it is but an attribute of the station. 

Life had. indeed, opened on me with anew and very different aspect, and I felt 
as | indulged in the day-dreams which the sudden possession of fortune excites 
that to enjoy thoroughly the blessings of independence, one must have experi- 
enced, as | had, the hard pressure of adversity. [t seemed tu me that the 
long road of gloomy fate had at length reached its turning point, that and | 
shoud now travel along a calmer and a happier path. 

Thoughts of the new career that lay before me were blended with the me- 
mories of the past—hopes they were, but dashed with the shadows which a 
blighted affection will throw over the whole stream of life. Still, that evening 
was one of happiness—not of that exciting pleasure derived from the attain- 
ment of a long coveted object, but the caliner enjoyment felt in the safety of 
the haven by him who has experienced the hurricane and the storm. With 
such thoughts I went io rest, and laid my head on my pillow in thoughtfulness 
and peace, In my dreams my troubles still lingered ; but who regrets the anx- 
ious minutes of a vision, which wakening thoughts dispe|—are they not rather 
the mountain shadows that serve to brighten the gleam of the sun-light in the 
vlain 7 
; It was thus the morning broke for me ; with all the ecstasy of danger passed, 
and all the crowding hopes of a happy future. The hundred speculations 
which in poverty I bad formed for the comfort of the poor and the humble, 
might now be realised, and I fancied myself the centre of a happy peasantry, 
confidiog and contented. 

It would be hard indeed to forget ‘the camp and the tented field,’ in the 
peaceful paths of a country life ; but simple duties are often as engrussing as 
those of a higher order, and bring a reward not less grateful to the heart, and [ 
flattered myself to think my ambition reached not above them. 

The momenis in which such day-dreams are indulged are the very happiest of 
a lifetime. The hopes which are based on the benefits we may render to others, 
are sources of elivation to ourselves ; and such motives purify the soul, and ex- 
alt the mind to a pitch far above the petty ambitions of the world. 

To myself and to my own enjoyments, wealth could contribute less than 
to most men ‘Ihe simple habits of a soldier's life satisfied every wish of my 
mind. The luxu:ies which custom makes necessary to others I never knew ; 
and I formed my resviution not to wander from this path of humble, inexpensive 
tastes, so that the stream of charity might flowthe wider. 

These were my wakingthoughts. Alas, how little do we ever realise of such 
speculations ' and how few glide down the stream of life unswayed by the ed- 
dies and cross-currents offortune! The higher we build the temple of our 
hopes, the more surely will it topple to its fall Who shall say that our greatest 
enjoyment is not in raising the pile, and our happiest hours that full abandon- 
ment to those hopes our calmer reason never ratified 1 As yet it had uot oc- 
curred to me to think what position the world might concede to one, whose life 
had been paseed like mine ; nor did | bestow a care apon a matter whereon so 
much of future happiuess depended. These, however, were considerations 
which could not be long averted. How they came and in what manner they 
were met, must remain fora future chapter of my history. 

To be continued. 








From the United Service Magazine. 
FRANCE AND MOROCCO, 


In the summer of 1837, General Bugeaud had a personal conference with 
Abd-ai-Kadir at the outposts of the Arab army ; and, in consequence, the 
treaty ot Tafua was negotiated, and officially promulgated on the 18th of Ju- 
ly. By its principal provisions, the Emir recognised the sovereignty of the 
French over the stipulated portions of the space since called Algeria, while 
the Emir was to retain the sovereignty of those — of Oran, ‘Tittery, and 
the regency of Algiers, not included within the French territory. One of the 
chiet points of this treaty of peace, was the establishment of commercial 
intercourse between the colonists and original inhabitants of the French ecn- 
quest, and the Moors and Arabs of the vicinity. ‘The practical operation of 
this soon gave several ‘very pretty occasions,’ as Sir Lucius would have 
said, to quarrel, in the various infringements upon each other’s lines. The 
French accused the Emir of tyrranny, treachery, perfidy, and all uncharita- 
bleness ; while Abd-al-Kadir had a good dea{ to say in recrimination. 

On the 18th of November, 1839, the latter announced to Marshal Vallée, 
who then commanded the French army in Africa, that the Moslems had de- 
termined to wage war against the infidels, and that no alternative was left 
him, but to obey the law of his religion, and assume the command. Two 
days afterwards, he crossed the line of demarkation, and devastated the great 
plain of Mutijah. Clouds of Bedoweens surrounded the French outposts, and 
halfa battalion was cut off and destroyed. The farms and villages of the 
few colonists who were tempted to Algeria were set on fire, and the sudden- 








ness of the attack struck the French with dismay. Hencetorward a series of 
actions and skirmishes took place between the troops ot Marshal Vallée and 
the Emir’s Arabs, in which various brilliant exploits were performed on both 
sides, but nothing decisive. France, however, was again and again called 
upon for money and reinforcements, 

During these events, it has been seen that the Emir, like another Antwus, 
rises with tresh vigour after each throw which he receives; and when the 
French would persuade all the world that he is at the last gasp, there he is at 
his post again in full vigour, and well fitted for another struggle. Sometimes 
they think they have fast hold of him ; but, like an eel, Le slips through their 
fingers, glides along almost unscotched, and rears his head in another direc- 
tion. It was also perceived that, alter reverses, he was wont to seek refuge 
within the dominions of Morocco, whence he always returned with fresh 
means of annoyance to the theatre of the baffled attempts of France at coloni- 
zation. These measures have lately been screwed up to a crisis. Besides 
the late attack made on the division of General Lamorciere, there have been 
two or three skirmishes onthe Moroquin frontier, in which, though the Moors 
generally sustained repulse and defeat, they were always the assailants. 






All this was sufficiently annoying to the French, who find their present | 


conquest SO expensive a bauble; yet they consider it sternly necessary to 
show front tothe storm. It is uncertain how far these hostile acts have been 
authorized or countenanced by the Emperor of Mcrocco, or how much is due 
to the turbulence of the fanatical chiefs by whom he is surrounded ; who 
naturally have a fellow-teeling for those unconguered tribes who regard the 
presence of the French as an insult to their religion, and an intraction ot 
their rights. Indeed, though ungraduated in civil law, they all consider the 
infidels as occupants de facto, and not de jure 

Under these embarrassing circumstances, since France will not swallow the 
pill, and abandon Algeria, perhaps her best policy would be to increase het 
garrisons, and establish warlike colonists along the frontiers which have been 
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acknowledged to be hers. Such a step would enable them to be efficiently 

- Pie : 3 on 
the defensive, and asto Moroquin incursion, why they should in a measure 
‘grim and bear it’ for a while, until repeated repulses damp the ardour of the 
confederates. A war with Morocco may prove glorious; but it will inevit. 
ably be rainousl — in its nature,ani may, perchance, end in catch. 

a Tamar. ‘The French have now, wear and tear included, to maintain 
100,000 men in Algeria, and cannot compass the making of war upon such a 
state a8 Morocco, without a certain prospect of requiring at least as man 
more. Instead of regular campaigns and splendid battle-fields their disc). 
plined mustmove in heavy harness against wild and bigoted hordes of 
determined enemies, who will inflict upon them that desultory wartare so in- 
imical to European tactics, so expensive to life and treasure, and so fruitless 
to the invader even in victory. Above all, be it remembered, that even,if the 
French succeed in ravaging Morocco, their active enemy has the interminable 
wastes uf the Great Desert to retreat upon, whereto follow him would be mad- 
ness and destruction. ; 

Still the die appears to be cast, and preparations are actually made for a 
Moroguin war. Oui Government has received assurances of the moderate 
and even pacific intentions of Louis Philippe; but while these assurances are 
being retailed to our House of Commons, Prince de Joinville has been ap. 
pointed to the command of a squadron of three sail of the line, some frigates, 
and half a dozen large class steamers, fer a visit to the shores of Morocco, 
Now even if our rege of French protestations—monarcbical, republi- 
can, imperial, or kingly—were less than it is, we should here have certain 
misgivings as to the ultimate objects of the Gallic cabinet. The strange cir- 
cumstances of their occupation of Algiers, under pledges and affirmations 
that their only intention was a belligerent attack, gives us some inquietude 
for the balance of maritime power inthe Meuiter.anean, as well as for the ul- 
timate integrity of Italy and distracted Spain. 

The paramount importance of the shores of Morocco, and the dependence 
of Gibraltar on supplies from thence, as well as the nautical balance of power 
above alluded to, render it impossible for us to remain passive or indifferent 
spectators on such an occasion. Relying on the duration of peace, our naval 
reductions have been made accordingly ; yet this unexpected armament is an 
incident of that grave nature, that we presume the Mediterranean squadron 
will be forthwith reinforced, Butlet us see what kind of quarry France wishes 
to pounce upon. 

“he empire of Morocco, vernacularly designated Moph’ris-al-hkza, the far. 
thest west, is a remnant of the great African monarchies formed by the Sara- 
cens in Mauritania; and it was under the dynasty of the Edrisites, whose 
capital was Fez. it was dubbed empire from being formed by the union ofsey- 
eral small kingdoms, or rather large provinces, perpetually at variance among 
themselves, till at length they were subdued and united under one sovereign 
by the Scherils. At first it was recognized to consist of the kingdoms of Fez, 
Morocco, Suez, Tafilet, Tarudant, Mesquinez, Sugulmessa, and Tremezen ; 
but they have all latterly merged into those of Moroecoand Fez Anarchy 
and intestine discords have reduced their boundaries; but the empire is stil] 
possessed of a surface at least equal to that of Spain ; and the present ruler is 
of a family which has, despite of numerous revolutions, maintained itself in 
the musnud for about 300 years. 

The empire of Morocco is on the extreme west of North Atrica, bounded 
on that side by the Atlantic Ocean; on the east by the river Mubria, which 
parts it from Algiers; on the north by the Mediterranean Sea; and on the 
south by the river Sus, beyond which is the Sahara, or Great Desert. This 
extensive space is finely diversified with hills and valleys, a great part of 
which has never yet been visited by Europeans; and there are various rivers 
flowing from the great Atlas range of mountains, which traverses the empire 
in its greatest length, at some distance from its southern and eastern boundary, 
and attains the height of nearly 12,000 feet. These rivers disembogue into 
the Mediterranean Sea and Atlantic Ocean, the large ones forming her har- 
bours, which, though now so neglected as to admit of smal}l vessels cnly en- 
tering them, might readily be converted to good stations for steamers. A rami- 
fication of the great mountain range turns to the north, and is there known as 
the Lesser Atlas, of which Mount Abyla, or Ape’sj Hill, opposite Gibraltar, 
may be deemed the northern scarp. The cuuntry generally rises from the 
sea-shore, which in many places is rocky and inaccessible, and extends in 
wide plains ascending like terraces one above the other, the eastern being al- 
ways some hundred feet higher than that immediately west of it, until at the 
range of the Lesser Atlas, they probably attain an elevation of 4600 feet. 

Morocco is necessarily warm, but not so much as might be expected trom 
its geographical situation ; the interior is cooled by the mountain winds, and 
the margins experience the alternations of land and sea breezes, while the 
climate 1s at once mild and salubrious. The seasons are to bef divided into 
the dry and wet, the latter generally being from November till March. The 
soil where cultivated is in the highest degree fertile ; but there are everywhere 
large tracts entirely uncultivated. Corn, dhurra, truits, rice, maize and pulse 
are extensively reared in most of the plain districts ; and there are raised and 
collected oil, tobacco, indigo, seasanum, gum, honey, wax, salt, saltpetre, 
hemp, saffron, and madder-roots ; they have also manulactories of linen, scuill- 
caps, morocco leather, barracans, shawls, carpets , soap, and hides. The de- 
clivities of the mountains are sprinkled with forests, in which the cedar, cork 
ilex, carubba, walnut, acacia, and olive trees are prominent; and though iron, 
copper, lead, and antimony, as well as gold and silver, have been produced 
to a certain extent, the mineral wealth of these mountains may be said to be 
as yet unknown. It is truly a luxuriant yet indigent country, favoured by 
nature, but neglected by man. 

With soil and climate so excellent, if cultivated with tolerable skill and 
indnstry, Morocco would yield in quantities the products of most other parts 
of the globe: but this cannot be hoped for in a country groaning under the 
galling yoke of oppression. Still their agriculture, it seems, is equal to the 
wants of the people, those wants being most blindly curbed down to mereani- 
mal desires. The great dogma of the politico.economical school, that ‘ cheap 
corn is a blessing,’ meeis its full refutation in this country ; where the cheap- 
er the corn, the more are the people proportionably poor and wretched. Do- 
mestic animals are numerous, among the foremost of which must be named 
their horses, since they have ever been famed for rearing those animals, 
which, though inferior in size, have for ages excelled in elegance of symme- 
try, fleetness, hardihood, and peculiar docility. The sheep, which are con- 
sidered as indigenous, produce a wool of eminent staple and softness ; and 
the oxen, cows, asses, mules, camels, and goats, are esteemed in the several 
kinds. Poultry, pigeons, partridges, and indeed game of all kinds, are eve- 
rywhere plentiful; and the coasts have many varieties of fish. The woody 
and uncultivated tracts abound with deer, antelopes, and wild boars; and the 
southern district with bears, panthers, and hyzenas, lions, wolves, monkeys, 
snakes, sturks, cranes, and ostriches. As might be expected in such a Cli- 
mate, they are abundantly provided with mosquitoes, and al] ‘ the light mi- 
litia of the lower sky.’ Butthe most dreaded of all animated evils is a visit 
from the locusts, which takes place ever and anon to the waste of whole pro- 
vinces. These creatures are considered to come from the Great Desert 
where their myriads are marshalled, and start on their northern incur sions in 
a dense body, devastating as they go, for, after devouring all other vegetation, 
they even attack the trees, and strip off theirleaves and bark. In retaliation, 
they are brought to the markets pickled, and eaten by the Moors. 

Such are the physical features of the nest in which France wishes to deposit 
anege. Let us now turn to the moral state of the picture. 

There are many difficulties, and some almost insuperable, in the way of 
the inquirer into Moroquin statistics. From all we could gather a few years 
ago, the population of the whole empire might arnount to about seven mi’- 
lions—plus or minus—it having undergone a serious diminution in the 
course of the preceding century. Here is a contradiction to that axiom of 
political economists, which declares that man, like all other animals, multi- 
plies in proportion to the means of subsistence which are placed within his 
reach. Morocco possesses every requisite for producing the necessaries and 
conveniences of life in abundance, so that before rejerring to the occasional 
plagues and locusts’ visits to which the decrease has been attributed, we must 
recollect the state of ignorance and indolence of the people: a scanty popu- 
lation and a deficiency of industry are circumstances so intimately connect- 
ed, that it is not easy to determine which is the cause, or which the effect. 
Of the number above stated, about half consist of Moors*and Arabs ; one 
quarter consists ot the Berbers, or Aboriginal inhabitants ; with nearly half 
a willion of Jews, and the remainder will be found Negroes, with a very 
few Christians, and still fewer renegadoes, which last are deemed ‘ pariahs,’ 
by all, only intermarrying among each other. : 

“The Moors and Arabs are here tacked together on account of the many 
cognate points between them ; but it must not be concealed that they have a 
hearty hatred toeach other. The Moors are the principal inhabitants of the 
towns, where they fill the higher offices of government, and form the military 
class: hereditary distinctions, however, are unknown among them; by birt 
they are all equal; and they admit no difference of rank except such as is 
derived from official employments, on the resignation of which the occupant 
mixes again with the common citizens. ‘They are the only nation of Moroc- 














| co with which the Europeans have had an immediate intercourse ; and many 


i 
| 


of them are descended trom those who were so impoliticly and cruelly ex- 
pelled trom Spain ; an act which commenced the downward march of that 
country. Their language is the Moghreb, a dialect of the Arabic, intermixed 
with many Amazirk (the original tongue) and Spanish words. They are tall, 
handsome, and of every shade of complexion, white, tawny, yellow, anc 
even black, a result of the greatly encouraged marriages with the women ol 
Sudan. In the absence of almost every public amusement, the habits of a 
Moor of condition are very simple; and his rigid adherence tc established 
usages, makes one day the picture of every other. He rises with the sun, 
and as he sleeps in part of his dress, his toilet costs him little trouble. He 
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offers up bis prayer as the loud voice of the Muezzin reminds him of mono- 
theism and the prophet’s mission, and then breakiasts on a cup of coffee, 
some sweetmeats, and perhaps the laxury of ats pened el keefe, or hemlock 
flowers, tobacco being rarely used. He then orders his horse, and rides for 
two or three hours, aller which, about noon—the hour when nature rings 
her dinner-beil—he dines on piliau, zammit, and other dishes highly seasoned, 
but the boas: of the tabella cibaria is the excellent and savoury cuscusou. 
In the afiernoon, he frequents the coffee-house, or practising the very ancient 
rite of discalceation,* enters the mosque. In the evening he returns home to 
sup, or rather to take a second dinner, and then turns in. The — 
Mauritanicum, or morris-dance, no longer suits the gravity of the Moors, if 
ever it did: but they are brimful of superstition, and though magic and au- | 
gury are denouaced by Mahomet—who coolly says that astrologers are liars, | 
they have great faith inthem. They believe in the malignancy of the evil 
eye, dread demons and spirits, and have a remarkable regard for amulets ; 
yet as they recommend the use of the jatter to Christians, their supposed effi- 
cacy mast be independent of religious views. They are bigoted and fanatic ; 
and albeit they may startle at the notion ot their prophet having pat halt the 
moon into his sleeve, they fully believe that the fatal angel of the third heav- 
en has a space of 70,00) days’ journey between hiseyes, From puerilities of 
this tenor, springs their respect for the marabuts, or dirty saints who intest 
the towns and prowl among the sepulchres,—like the demoniacs of the Gos- 
pel. These bearings, together with a disposition at once vengeful, mean, 


sensual, and cruel,—an utter disregard tor truth—and the invincible duplici- 


ty styled in Italian * faberia,’ fully entitle them to the poet's stigmwa— 


‘ Omne nefas proni patare pudoris inanes 
Cradeles, violenti, importunique tyranni 
Mendaces, falsi, perversi, perfidiosi, 
Foeditragi, falsis verbis intunia loquentes.’ 

So much for the Moors! The Arabs are the next important brancn of the 
Moroquia population, although evidently not an indigenous portion. Their 
language is a wlerably pure Arabic, and they are supposed to be the descend- 
ants of those who fled from Yemen when the Mahometan tenets were first 
goon Sunes; following the chiefs whose names they have preserved in Beni 

mol, Bent Razin, Beni Yedir, Beni Talid, Beni Bezil, ni Waleed, and 
the like. They are widely dispersed over the plain, where they still adhere to 
their nomade wanderings and pastoral avocations; and are at once hardy, ac- 
tive, and intelligent, but with no little share of the furberia so cultivated by 
their Moorish brethren, They live in the dusky encampments ca!led dowars, 
each consisting of numerous tents, and having large flocks and herds, from 
which, with a slight attention to agriculture, they entirely subsist themselves 
with food, home-made raiment, and surplus for markets; but they are expect- 
edto pay the garahm, or property tribute, and are obliged to provide passing 
troops with corn, butter, honey, and meat. ‘These rural tents are shifted from 
time to time, in order to give rest to the land, and obtain fresh pasturage ; and 
the removal of the people, tents, traps, and stock, recalls the patriarchal ages. 
Each douar has a schiek, or chief, wino is invested with pretty full authority ; 
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consequence of an invasion of Morocco on a competent scale, or what would 
be the nature and amount of its army on a crisis. In the general cases when 
the Emperor wants troops, they are levied by contribution in the provinces for 
a limited service, but they receive very little pay or gratuity, and therefore 
support themselves and ilies by plundering in every way they can. In 
this manner he might raise (rom 150-000 to 200,000 men of sorts, with bare- 
ly any distinction of uniform, and variously armed, but all capable of endur- 
iog hunger, thirst, and fatigue with the utmost patience. Indeed, men imbued 
with the principle that though it is necessary to do their duty, yet it is not ne- 
cessary to live, are not readily put down; and opium and predestination, as 
Prince Eugene observed, will make any man brave. Averse to the sea, 
though dreaded as rovers, they never were good sailors, but on land, seem ever 
ready for action; and with them a stranger and an enemy are synonymous 
terms, Their general plan of attack is that of riding up til! within a couple 
ot hundred yards of the enemy, when they level muskets, fire, wheel round 
their horses, and gallop away at full of ailer which, when beyond shot- 
range, they re-load and return to the charge with loud yells. If the enemy 
gives way or exhibits signs of fear, they venture to push forwards; but, if at. 
tacked, man to man, with the sabre, we may safely consider their resistance 
as likely to be very short, since they are obliged to hold both bridle and gun 
in one hand, if they use the sword with the other. The latter they avoid to 
the last moment, preferring to rely on the swiltness of the attack and the re- 
treat, and on a dexterous use uf the musquet. We are here speaking of the 
Moors: but the Berber tactics are, after the first fire, o rush in pell-mell among 
the enemy, with bayonets fixed to their long guns, which they manage with im- 
pao and bravery, placing their dependence rather on steel than powder. 
But should a powertul enemy succeed in occupying the plains of the coun- 
try, with their towns and cities, it is still very far from completing the con- 
quest of Morocco; and even to maintain such occupation, it would require 
thatthe conquerors should be absolute in the maritime supremacy of the 
Mediterranean ; a point which France can have no hope of ever attaining.— 
Under this military cantonment, the fastnesses and elevated table-landsof the 
exiensive Atlas range must remain independent sine die ; tor they teem with 
an unsubdued race, in command of diflicult passes untraversed as yet but by 
themselves, and where even the footsteps of the stranger would be instantly 
traced by their keenness and sagacity. Full of fire, strength, and courage, 
they are suspicious, cruel, and implacable; and not at all remarkable for 
sparing those who fall into their clutches, They already view in Abd-al- 
adir—who is descended from one ofthe most ancient of the Arabian fami 
lies—the gallant Defender of their Faith, and the heroic Chief of the Holy 
War; in which light the present contest with the French is universally re- 
garded. A cry against them has broken forth throughout North Africa, and 
given birth to a feeling which will interfere with colonization. Fanatically 
attached tothe rights of their soil, their religion, and their race, the Amazir- 
ghis—whose very name signifies noble and free—live in a state of almost in- 
dependence, under the administration of their Omazargh, Amzgar, and 
Amucran, elders and lords who are hereditary,anc ever ready to lead. Their 





and we have ofien experienced the hospitality of those simple and primitive 
communities, where the birth of a child and the fall of a foalare equally sub- 
jects of congratulation. There is usually a spare tent for the wayfarer, and 
some of the more numerous douars have a mosque-tent, in which the talib, or | 
school-master, instructs the juveniles in passages from the Koran. { 

The Berbers, Berebbers, or Brebes, are known as the Amazirghis, who, if 
not the aboriginais, are the most ancient inhabitants of North Africa. As 
their language is a dialect ot the wide-spread Amazirk, which is spoken by 
the Tibboos, Tuariks, and other African people, from the shores of the Ai- 
lantic to the banks of the Nile, they are probably descended from the original 
and Punic races; but there are antiquaries who declare them to have been 
the Philistines who were driven out of Syria by David, while others contend 
that they are the posterity of certain Sabaans who fled from Arabia Felix. 

Be that as it may, being all but independent, they exercise a very influential 
share in the destiniesot Morocco, and have many an Abd-al-Kadiramongthem. 
They are divided into two great families,—the Ereefins, cr dwellers on the 
Ereeie mountain-range, and the Schelluhs, who occupy the branches of the 
Greater Atlas; the first being herdsmen and hunters, the latter working prin- 
cipally in agriculture and handicraft; while both classes are temperate, agile, | 
warlike, and hardy. Armed witha long gun, sword, and dagger, in the use ol | 
which they are very expert, the Ereefin is an object of alarm to the enemy. 
The Berbers only intermarry with each other, and are somewhat irregular 
Mahometans, as they eat wild boar’s flesh, and drink wine of their own 
making. 

The Jews are a mystery, both here and throughout Barbary, beiag very nu- 
merous, and intermixed among all the people whom we havespoken of. Their 
condition is best among the Ereefins, but among the Schelluhs and Moors 
they are exposed to the most ignominious treatment. Some are mechanics, 
such as goldsmiths, gunsmiths, tinmen, masons, and tailors; while others are 
employed in fixing and receiving the customs, collecting the taxes, coining the 
money, and in ali negotiations and intercourse with Europeans. These 
bankers of the realm are very numerous in the sea-ports and commercial 
towns, but they possess neither lands, houses, nor gardens, nor can they enjoy 
their own property in tranquillity. ‘They must wear only black habiliments, 
and are compiled, when they pass near mosques, or through streets in which 
there are sanctu:iries, to walk arefnot. Cut off from all participation of 
civil rights, they are born to no inheritance but slavery, and their hard-earned 
bread is eaten in sorrow and trembling, nor dare they repel the intrusive Moor 
from their dwelling, or return a blow which he shaligive them. ‘Their quies- 
cence under the guading insults they receive is an evidence of the prostration 

of spirit and devasement of mind induced by the degrading punishments which 
tyranny mercilessly inflicts upon them. Yet, under all their oppression, the 

ews contrive to have substantial advantages over the Moors: better under- 
standing the nature of trade, especially that carried on by the incompetent 
medium of exchange of commodities, they are the active agents and brokers 
in all large bargains, when they never fail to profit by their own cunning 
knavishness and the dense ignorance of the Moors, Besides money, they 
possess another advantage in the excellent qualities and beauty of their wo- 
men. 

We cannot dismiss the Jews without a concluding remark. Our inter- 
course with Moroccs has been greatly impeded by the very imperfect degree 
in which our Consuls and Agents possessed the language. What expecia- 
tions can be entertained of success in a negotiation conducted through the me- 
dium of an illiterate and despised Jew? Such abject and devoted subjects of 
the Emperor are most unfit depositaries for national secrets, and dare not, on 
pain of death, take the freedom of using to their master many expressions 
which are essential to the conclusion of a treaty. Indeed, so little do some 
of our Envoys understand these matters, that while we were about there, one 
of the tapist squad waited on the Bashaw of Tangier in good Downing Street 
attire, —coat, waistcoat, and tights, black, and all black ; but considered there 
owing to the colour and close fitting, an odivus dress. Theo, again, he woul 
submil to no extortions, as he termed ihe acknowledged practice of the coun- 
try; but a man on his country’s duty should have known that the custom of 
making presents by a Consul, and on the ratification of treaties, is rather a 
part ot the local manners than an exaction. 

The Negroes are the least in number of the = of Morocco, yet con- 
stitute an important branch of its population, They are usually imported as 
slaves, though on good behaviour frequently obtain their liberty ; and the kind 
liberality with which theyare generally treated, ensures the propriety of their 
conduct. From among them ts formed the body-guard of the Emperor, a 
force once very formidable, but at present not above 5000 or 6000 strong. In 
the golden days of the sanguinary but wary Muley Ishmael, who brought in- 
termarrying with them into fashion, the guards are said to have amounted to 
100,000 men. ‘They are the merciless myrmidons of despotism when called 
into action; but at other times the Negro is easy and familiar, though 
ae a litle of the impertarbable gravity of the Moors, who have taught 

im, 
“ To eat and drink, and feel it eating, drinking; 
To smoke and feel it smoke, and think he’s thinking.” 

Such being the people, it remains to state, that their Government is abso- 
jutely more arbitrary than the Turkish; and that their Emperor, or rather 
Sultan, is the most despotic of all despots, uniting in his own hands the vari- 
ous ramifications of power, without the shackles of council, divan, or laws. 

His anthority extends not only over the lives and property of his a 
but their consciences too, of which, as the representative of Mahomet, he is 
the spiritual guide. He is the farmer, judge, interpreter, and, when he pleases, 
sole execu:or of his own decrees ; and the duties, coins, weights, and measures, 
are consequently as variable as his opinions, The capricious tyranny of the 
monarch is as incunceivable as the abject passiveness of the subject, who, 
with arms in his hand and means at command, thinks of nothing but uncon- 
ditional sabmission. Thus a bad Government and a worse religion have 
corrupted the sentiments and enslaved the understandings as well asthe per- 
sons and conscivnces of the people. But the Moors have no notion of sove- 
reignty without despotism: and to the inherent quality of this tyranny in re- 
pressing improvement, the low state of Moroquin knowledge may be as. 
cribed. Education therefore is in a dreadful lethargy, for as Monsieur St. 
Olon remarked—-' The Moors of Morocco are not much addicted to reading.’ 
Yet it is scarcely five centuries ago since the intellectual light of those regions 
beamed into Spain! 

With such motley and contradictory elements, it is difficult to predict the 








* Both slippers and boots are worn very large and loose, « onsequently 
there are no corns on the Moor’s foot. It was by seeing these marks of Ea- 
ropean stamp upon the toes of Ali Bey, otherwise Badia the Spaniard, in a 
bath, that su-picion first fell upon him. 





seheiks are also active and intelligent in warlike aflairs, as indeed they are 
expected to be, ‘The want of courage in a chiel,’ saith one of their proverbs, 
‘isthe standard cf revolt.’ They are at once very inclined and well cal- 
culated for hostilities, as the ralers otf Morocco have trequently found; for the 
mutual jealousies of the mountain chiefs seem to be the only causes which 
preserve to those rulers the shadow of authority over the tribes. 

Such is the country, and such are the hurdes of Morocce. Her destinies 
appear to be advancing; but the plot has not ye: sufficiently ripened. Mar- 
shal Bugeaud has broken ground, and finds that the Moroguin Chief has re- 
ceived no permission trom his Emperor to make war,’ so that all seems 
smooth enough at present. To the question aso the ultimate intentions of 
France, it may be replied, ‘ Nous verrons.’ 





LIFE OF LORD ELDON. 
Concluded. 


Lut, to come back to the ‘liver and crow,’ &c.—it may be surmised that all 
these charming things were not tendered without some arrure pensee : for, in a 
fortnight’s time, we see that Lord Liverpool has allied with himself a section 
of hitherto outlying Grenvillites—and the Chancellor grumbles—/ut stay :— 

‘This coalition, I think, willhave consequences very different from those ex- 
pected by the members of Administration who have brought it about. I hate 
coalitions.’ 


In May Mr. Canning’s bill for admitting Popish peers to sit in Parliament 
renews the alarm :— 

* Sunday, May 5th, 1822. 

* L am going as usual to Carlton House ;* the King 1s still confined with the 
gout. How he is to manage, with some Ministers servants of the Pope, and 
others, foes of his Holiness, I can’t tell ; but if | was a King, I would have my 
servants all of one mind. Great uncertainty as to the event of next Friday on 
the Catholic business. I think it will pass the Com:nons ; and whilet indivi 
duals are voting for it under a conviction that it will be lost inthe Lords, there 
is reason, very much, | am sorry to sry, to doabt (hat ;—for Lords are begin- 
ning to think it foolish to be the instruments by which other persons may vote 
dishonestly.’ 

This blew over—bot the anxicties of that session were fatal to the only pro- 
Cathulic member of the Liverpool cabines who seems to have had much of 
Lord Eldon’s personal regard. Me. Twiss prints this sufficiently characteristio 
epistle :— 

° * Royal George Yacht, Leith Roads, 
August 15th, 1 2 pt. 8 p.m., 1822, 

‘ My dear Friend,—I have this moment heard from Liverpool of the melan- 
choly death of his, and my dear friend, poor Londonderry. On Friday was 
the last time I saw bim : my whole mind was then filled with apprehensions 
respecting him, and they have, alas! been but too painfully justified. My 
great object, my good friend, in writing to you to-night, is to tell you that I 
have written to Liverpool and | do implore of you not to lend yourself to any 
arrangement whalever, until my return totown. This, indeed, is Lord Liver- 
pool's own proposal ; and as you may suppose, J have joined most cordially in 
the proposition. It will require the most prudent foresight on my part relative 
to the new arrangements that must now necessarily take place. You may 
easily judge of the state of my mind. 

Ever believe me, your sincere friend. 
'G, R’ 

Mr. Twiss prints this—but, strange to say, he gives us nothing from Lord 
Eldoo on what immediately ensued—one of the most importent, and what must 
have been to him the most distasteful of all the changes that ever occurred in 


{| the Liverpool cabinet—the remtroduction of Mr. Canning as Foreign Secretary 


and leader of the House of Commons. On this subject not a scrap ' He is more 
communicative as to the next step in this histoy :— 
* Feb. 1. 1823 

‘Dear Biother,—The ‘ Courier’ of last night announces Mr. Huskisson’s in- 
troduction into the cabinet—of the intention or the fact [have no other com- 
munication. Whether Lord Sidmouth has, or not, I don’t know, but really this 
is rather toomuch. What makes it worse is, that the groat man ofall has a- 
hundred times most solemnly declared, that no connection of a certain person’s 
should come in. There is no believing one word anybody saye—and whay 
makes the matter still worse is, that everybody acquiesces most quietly, and 
waits in all humility and patience till their own turn comes.’ 

And the Charcellor ipse acquiesced! Mr. Twiss’s delicacy leaves some 
names uniformly in blank ; but we think most people can fill in tor them- 


selves. 
' May 34, 1823. 

* Lady is to have a great party to-night: long expected. She has 
thought proper to inform us this morning that she is to be at home this might. 
Thisis a little impertinent, as her invitations to others have been circulating 
for weeks past, under the head of fashionable parties. I shall send for an 
swer, that as she is to be at home, so we intend also to be at home.’ 

* August, 1823. 

‘ All the world here is running on Sundays to the Caledonian Chapel in 
Hatton Garden, where they hear a Presbyterian oratur from Scotland, preach- 
ing, as some ladies term it, charming matter, though downright nonsense. To 
the shame of the King’s Ministers be it said, that many of them have gone to 
this schism-shop with it ching ears. Lauderdale told me, thai when Lady 
is there the preacher never speaks of a heavenly mansion, but an hea- 
venly Pavilion. For other ears, mansion is sufficient. This is a sample"’ 

‘ Friday night, September 4ih, 1823. 

‘The appointment of Lord Francis Conyngham in the Foreign Office has, 
by female influence, put Canning beyond the reach of anything to affect him, 
and will assuredly enable him to turn those out whom he does not wish to re- 
main in. The King is in such thraldom that one has nobody to fall back 
upon. The devil of it is, there is no consistency in anybody. Again, upon 
‘ne cede malis,’ it is better to go out than to be turned out! ! which will as- 
suredly be the case. God bless you.’ 

We have not teased our readers with the incessant attacks made through 
all these years on the Chancellor in his yadicial capacity. In February, 1924, 
we find him in communication on this sabject, not with the then leader in the 
House of Commons, but with Mr. Peel; who accordingly made himself mas- 


* These regular closetings seem to have been regarded with considerable 
jealousy by some of the Chancellor's colleagues, especially by Lord Liverpool. 

















ter of all the details as to ihe Court of Chance:y, and vindicated his tnend 
against charges most offensive to his feelings, not only as a lawyer, but as 
an honest man, in a style which produced a powerful impression on the long 
abused public—and in the highest degree gave gratification to Lord Eldon, 
He says to his daughter (Feb, 28) — 

* Pee! will have it that the late House of Commons business has been a 
most fortunate thing for your father. low that may be I cannot be sure ; but 
I = sure that he could not have taken more pains about it if I had been Ais 
father.’ 


And on the same day to one of his clerical friends in the north— 


* You will see that { have been lately the object of much prosecution. But, 
‘impavidum ferent” In a life such as mine bas been, that there have been 
some things neglected is too true. But take the whole together, | have done 
more business in the execution of my public dety than any Chancellor ever 
did; yea, three times as much as any Chancellor ever did. Uf these malig- 
nant attacks had not been made against me, year atter year, I should have 
been in retirement; but to hatred, malice, aod uncharitableness, I will not 
ive way. I will not gratily those who revile me. My rale through life has 
entodo what | think right, and to leave the consequences to God,’ 

To come back to the Romanists.—On the 224 Jane, 1894, the Chancelior 
so far relaxed as to acquiesce in the second reading of a bill for enabling the 
Dake ot Norfolk to act as Earl Marshal without taking the oath of supremacy, 
Next morning brought a note from Carlton House, in a very unusual style : 

* The King desires —— the Lord Chancellor, that the King has learnt, 

through the medium of the newspapers, what has been passing in Parliament 
relative to the office of Ear! Marshal of England. 
‘The King cannot suppose that the Lord Chancelior of England can ap- 
prove of the King’s dispensicg with the usual oaths attached to that, or any 
other high office ; but it the King should be mistaken in this supposition, the 
King desires that the Lord Chaacellor will state his reasons in writing, why 
the King should be expected to give his consent to such an unusual and un- 
precedented measure,—G.R.’ 


Lord Eldon, however, could have found no great difficulty in allaving the 
King’s apprebensions as to that special concession, tor a few days later he 
writes thus to his daughter :— 

‘ Yesterday we had our party: all went off very well. The whole in q 
or rather high, humour. The King sent me a message by the Duke of York, 
that he would have dined if he had been asked, He should certainly have 
been asked if | had been aware that he would bave condescended to permit 
me to send him an invitation. I have not heard, however, of his dining out 
since the Crown descended upon nim. Perhaps it is better, great as the hon- 
our would have been, that I did not know that he would have conferred it; for 
there are such feelings in the minds of some, notwithstanding all the prayers 
they offer up t be delivered therefrom, as feclings of malice, hatred, envy 
and uncharitableness.’ 

Friday, June Qh, 1844. 

‘Yesterday the Duke of Wellington's dinner. Did not get there till past 
eight—all the turtle gone, alas! Ditto, all the fish. Very splendid - not com- 
forrable ; open window on my lett side—got a cold thereby. In the evening 
hundreds came—one in fifty was as many as IT knew. ‘The King went in 
great state with an escort of horse. 1 think thatjob, and prorogation today, 
willlay him up! 

Atdinner yesterday, 1. The king. 2. Dake of York 3. The Lady! 4, 
5. Dukeand Duchess of Wellington, 6, 7. Count Lieven and Lady. 8. 
Prince Polignac. 9. Dutch Ambassador. 10. Chancellor. 11 Marquis 
Conyngham. 12. Hisson. 13. His daughter. 14. Liverpool. 15. Ba- 
thurst. 16. Melville. 17,18. Lord and Lady Warwick, 19, 20. Lor! and 
Lady Gwydir. 21. Lord Glenlyon. 22. Mr. Canning. 23. Mr. Robinson. 
a. Lord Siatybocoush. 25. Lord Westinoreland. 26. Mr. Peel. And two 
more, | forgot who, 

Lord Elon in his Anecdote Book, states distinctly that the Duke ot York 
made his famous Anti-Catholic declaration on the 25th April, 1825, without 
any previous consultation whatever either with the King or with the Chan- 
cellor. To his daughter he says — 

‘In speaking of what his father had endure! upon the question he was 
deeply affected, and deeply affected all who heard him. He concluded by lay- 
ing his band upon his heart, and declaring that he ever had, and ever should, 
in any situation in which he might be placed, oppose these claims of the Ro- 
man Catholics: so help him God !—the K, thinks he might have left out the 
‘in whatever situation he might be,’ because he, the K. does not intend soon 
to quil one, in which the D, of Y., may be. But he says it with perfect good 
humour. The D. of Y. is at Newmarket. It is to be regrewed that, in his 
highly important and lofty situation, he spends so many days with blacklegs, 
and so many nights at cards.’ 

Then comes a letter (May 1sth,) headed ‘ Victory—bill thrown out in the 
Lords by a majori'y of 48; and then- 

. Man 23d, 1825 4 Monday 

‘We had a most sumptuous and splendid set-out at the Duke of York's on 
Satarday—twenty-four rejoicing Protestants around the table. We drank 
the 48, the year 1688, and the glorious and immortal memory of William IIL 
but without boise or riot, 

‘I torgot to tell you that we have got a new favourite tor #’. aa Warwick 

and y Braybrook (1 think that is her name) would not Jet their husbands 
go to the House to vote for the Catholics: so we Protestants drink daily, as 
our favourite toast, ‘The ladies who locked up their husbands.’ ’—vol. ti., p. 
553. 
According to Mr. Twiss's information, it was at last seti/ed in the summer 
of 1826 that Lord Eldon should retire;—-Lord Gifford, then Master of the 
Rolls and Deputy Speaker in the Lords, sacceeding to him as Chancelior.— 
To the deep distress of Lord Eldon and of all who knew him in private of 
weie capable of appreciating him in his public capacities, Lord Giflurd was 
cut off suddenly, in the prime and vigour of life, in the beginning of Septem- 
ber; and Mr. Twiss srates that the inconvenience likely to result from ap- 
pointing two new Equity Judges at the same time weighed so with Lord Liver- 
pool and the King, that Lord Eldon was urged once more to defer his re*igna- 
tion, and very reluctantly consented. 

We are not quive convinced that his oe had been definitely resol- 
ved in 1826 :.—but, whether or not, his official career was now near iis close. 
The death of the duke of York—itself a heavy blow to the Protestant cause— 
was rapidly followed (Feb, 1827) by the illness of Lord Liverpool, » se tact 
temper, moderation and candcur, had for so many years enabled him to bold 
together a Cabinet, within which there had all along been a decided diflerence 
of opinion on the Roman Catholic question, and which latterly, moreover, 
contained not a few elements of personal jealousy, mistrust, and aver*ion.— 
The instant that its premier was known to be permanently disabled, it fell to 
pieces ; but if any still adhere tothe belief thatthe most important resigna- 
tions which tollowed onthe announcement of Mr. Canning’s headship were 
preconcerted, this book will convince them that such was not the fact: that 
the Chancellor, the Commander-in-Chief, the Home Secretary, and the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, acted each as an individual, and each one of them 
took ground more or less peculiar to himself. Some letters to Lord Eldon 
here printed, are among the must interesting documents we have read; bat 
we must leave them to be studied in connection with the other materials of a 
very curious Chapter. 

Among the tidings that at this epoch astonished Lord Eldon, was tha! fo a pa- 
tent of preeelence grented to the quondam Attorney-General o! Queen Caro- 
line. hen the new Chancellcr, ord Lyndhurst, communicated this to bis 
predecessor, the old Earl remarked, quietly, that he hoped the King would 
not now Object to let Mr. Brougham be informed that he, Lord Eldon, had re- 
peatedly during a long series of years urged on his Majesty the propiety of 
giving him a silk gown—that the withholding it was unjast to Mr. Broagham 
—injurious to the Bar—and unworthy of his Majesty » magnarimity. The 
King could not but permit the explanation thus suggested : and Mr. Bougham 
soon aflerwards touk an oppor.unity of expressing his regret that it came 
80 late. 

Mr. Twiss prints also some very valuable ay with reference t the short 
administration of Lord Goderich; butthese do not much concern the ex-chan- 
cellor, nor is ‘here any new light thrown on the formation of the Wellingion 
cabynet in January, 1428. {t was already knownthat Lord Eldonghad expect ' 
ed to be invited on that occasion w resame a place in the cabinei—the office 
be had anticipated was, it seems, that of President of the Couccil. Mr, 
‘T wiss drops not the slightest hint that any arrangements had been mad or 
even comtem plated, for retaining him as a Cabinet minister, bad his retirement 
from the woolsack taken place in 1826. ‘This increases our doubts about the 
resignation story ;—for how painfully be felt the exclusign of 1828, is abun- 
dantly shown by bis letters, of which it is sufficient for use to copy one. | is 


addressed to his daughter. 
‘ London, March 3d, 1825. 

‘ Dear Fanny,—I begin to think that what the D. of W. said of me (that my 
opinions and principles were so fixed upon certain points, that it was some- 
what impracticable to form an administration with septiments conformable 
with those opinions and principles) may be correctly true, He told me that P. 
would not accept office without Huskieson; and report uniformiy represents 
that Huskisson would not accept the office, if Lord Eldon was to oe in offi 
This may be a clue w the truth: for if Peel would not aceept office, the D. of 
W., I am sure, could not form an Administration, that coukd begin work in 
the Commons. Bat then I saw we old ones should have met parliament out 
of Bice—all of us—and a very little time would bave ensured the country 

















The Albion. 
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against that sad evil’ “a coalition ministry ;” of that I have no doubt—and 
am as much of an oli fox in these matters as Mr. Tierney. As tovilice, 
would not step across the street to be placed in iton my own account. I could 
get nothing by t—is emolumenis as such, are bo worth my having—for my 
pension is lurger than those of any officethat I could have accepied, and from 
the pensivn ihe enoluments ot office woud be deducted. Bat then they might 
have given me an opportunity of offering my service ‘o the country, aod re 
lievi.g it from the pension to the extent of the emoluments of office, It is not 
because office was not offered me that | complain—it is because those with 
who | have so long acted and served did not, candidly and unreservedly, 
explain them selves and their difficulties to me. And they were not mine ad 
versaries that did me this dishonou-, but mine own familiar friends, with | 
whom I had, for so many years, taken sweet counsel together. 

The following ftagment can need no explanation :— 

* April, 1828. 

€ The Dissenters Billis to be debated onthe 17th,—we, who oppose, shell 

trespectably and honourably ; but victory cannot be ours. hatis st 

calamitous ot all is, thatthe Archbishops and several Bishops ate against us. 
What they can mean, they best know, for nobody el-e can tell—and, sooner cr 
later, —perhaps in thie very year—almost certainy in the nest, —the concessiuns 
to the Dissenters must be followed by the like concessions to the Roman 
Catholics.” 
* July 9A, 1828 
* Nothing is talked of now, which interests anybody the least in the world 
except the election of Mr. O'Conoeil [for Clare), and the mischiel that it will 
produce among debaters in the House of Commons, and the more serious 
mischief which it will, in all haman probility, excitein Ireland... . At all 
events, this business must bring the Roman Caiholic question, which has been 
so often discused, to a crisisand a conclusion. ‘The nature of that conclusion 
i don't think likely to be favourable to Protestantism. 
* August, 1828 

‘The King gives a grand dinner on the 12th at Windsor Castle. He has 
Not, as one of his guests, invited a person of whom I can be bold enough to say, 

thatthe K is moreiyiebted to him, than he is toany other subject he ever had 
in acivil de »ariment, adding, by way of showing 4 little modesty, the old ex- 
pression, “ though I say it who should not say it.”’ ' 

We now approach the ‘crisis and conclusion’ which Lord Eldon foresaw- 
clearly as at hand in July, 1823 —bur which, in fact, this book proves him to 
hav- apprehended as ultimately inevitable from a much remoter date. ‘The 
Speech at che opening of the Session of 1829 announced that the day was 
come. Twice, however, after that decisive hour Lord Eldon obtained audi; 
ence of the King for the purpose of presenting addresses against the minister. 
ial measure and Mr. T'wiss produces a long memoarl dum, minuted by the 
Earl him-elt, describetive of these interviews—a docnment drawn upina 
diffuse, clumsy style of language certainly, hut which, ne vertheluss, to use 
the Biographer’s own words, ‘ portrays very graphically the fluctuations in 
the oie George IV., and ‘exhibits in a striking point of view the contrast 
between his character and that of his father.’ The first visit was on the 18th 
of March; and then the memoranium reports his majesty to have said :— 

‘ He complained that he had never seen the bilis—that the coniition of 
Ireland had never been taken into consideration—that the Association Bill 
had been passed through both Houses before he had seen it—that it was a! 
very inefficient measure compared to those which he had in vain, himself, re- 
commen led—tha' the other proposed measure gave him the greatest possible 
pain and uneasiness—that he was in the siate ofa person with a pistol pre- 
sented to his breast—that he had nothing to fall back upon—that his Ministers 
had threatened (1 think he said twice, at the time of my seeing) to resign, il 
the measures were rot proceeded in, and that he had said to them ‘Go on,’ 
when he knew not how to relieve himself from the state in which he was placed ; 
—and that inone of those meetings, when resignation was threatened, he was 
urged to the sort ot consent he gave, by what passed in the interview between 
him and his Ministers, till the interview and the talk had brought him into 
such a_state, that he hardly knew what he was about when he, afier several 
hours, said,‘ Go on..—What can Ido? I have nothing to fall back upon ;’ 
and musing for some time, and then again repeating the same expression, 

* In this day’s audience his Majesty did not show me many papers that he 
showed me in the second.—lI collected from what passed in the second, that 
his consent to go on wasin writings then shown to me. Atter a great deal of 
time spent (still in this interview), in which his Majesty was some time silent 
—apparently Uncasy—occasionally stating his distress—the hard nsage he 
had received—his wish to extricate himseif—that he had not what to look to 
—what to fall back upon—that he was miserable beyond what he could ex- 
press ; L asked whether his Majesty, so frequently thas expressing himself, 
meant either to enjoin, or to forbid, considering or trying whether anything 
could be found or arranged, upon which he could fallback. He said, *t nei- 
ther enjoin you to do so, nox forbid you to doso; but, for God's sake, take care 
that Lam not exposed io the humiliation of being again placed in such cir- 
cumstances, that | must submit again w pray of my present Ministers that 
they will remain with me.’—Ee appeared to une to be exceedingly miserable 
and intimated he would see me again, 

* That at the time the Administration was formed, noreason was givenhim 
to suppose that any measures for the rejief of the Roman Catholics were in- 
tended or thought of by Ministers; that he had frequently himsell suggested 
the absolute necessity of putting down the Roman Catholic Association—of 
suspending the Habeas Corpus Act to destroy the powers of the most sedi- 
tious and rebellious proceedings of the members of it, and particularly at the 
time that Lawless made his march ; that instead of following what he had so 
strongly recommended, after some time, not a very long time before the pre- 
sent Session, he was applied to, to allow his Ministers to propose to him, as 
an united Cabinet, the opening the Parliament, by sending such a message 
as his speech contained :—that after mach struggling agains® it, and afler the 
measure had been strongly pressed upon him as of absolute necessity, he had 
cousented that the Protestant members of this Cabinet, if they could so_per- 
suade to act, might join in such a representation to him, but that he would 
not then, nor in his recommendation to Parliament, pledge himself to anything. 
—He repeatedly mentioned that he represented to his Ministers the infinite 
pain it gave him to consent even so far as that. 

‘I was not sent for aflerwards, but went on Thursday, the 9th April, with 
more addresses. In the second interview, (he King repeatedly, and with some 
minutes interposed between his such repeated declarations, musing in silence 
in the interim, expressed his anguish, and pain, and misery, that the measure 
had ever been thought of, and as often declared that he bed ber n most harshly 
and cruelly treated—that he had been treated as a man, whose consent had 
been asked with a pistol pointed to his breast, or as obliged, if he did not give 
it, to leap down from a five pair of stairs window-— What could he do? What 
had he to fall back upon ? 

‘LT told hio that his late Majesty, when he did not mean that a measure 
pruposed to him should pass, expressed his determination in the most early 
stage of the business:—if it seemed to himself necessary to dissent, he asked 
no advice without dismissing his Ministers: he made that his own act—he 
trusted to what he had to hope from his subjects, who— when he had placed 
himself in such circumstances, and protected them from the violence of party— 
if party, meaning to be violent, should get uppermost, could not leave him un- 
supported —that on the other hand, there could not but be great difficulties in 
finding persons willing to embark in office, when matters had proceeded to the 
extent to which the present measures had been carried,—as wassupposed, and 
had been represented, after full explanation of them to his Majrsty,s—and he had 
so lar assented, 

* This led to his mentioning again what he had to say as to his assent. In 
the former interview it had been represented that, afler much conversation 





twice with his Ministers or such as had come down, he had said, ‘Go on;’ 
and upon the later of ¢hose tee occasions, after many hours’ debate, and ex- 
hausted by the fatigue of conversation, he had said, ‘Go von.’ He now pro- 
duced two papers, which he had represented as copies of what he had written to 
them, in which he assents to their proceeding and going on with the bill, adding 
certainly in each, as he read them, very strong expressions of the pain and 
the misery the proceedings gave him. It struck me at the time that I should, 
if I had been in office, have felt considerable difficulty about going on atier 
reading such expressions ; but whatever might be fair observation as to giving, 
or not, effect to those expressions, I told his Majesty it was impossible to main- 
tain that his assent had not been expressed, or to cure the evils which were 
consequential, after the bill, in such circumstances, had been read a second 
time, and in the Lords’ House with a majority of 105. This led himto much 
conversation upon that fact—that he had, he said, been deserted by an aristo- 
cracy that had supported his tather—that, instead of forty-five against the 
measure, there were twice that number of Peers for it—that everything was 
revolutionary—everything was tending to revolution—and the Peers and the 
aristocracy were giving away to it. ‘They (he said more than once or twice 
more) supported his father; but see what they had done to him. I took the 
liberty to say that] agreed that matters were rapidly tending to revolution- 

that 1 had long thought that this measure of Catholic emancipation was meant 
to be and would ceriainly be a step towards producing it— that it was avowed 
as such with the Radicals in 1794, 5, and 6:—that many of the Catholic As 
sociation were understood to have been engaged in all the transactions in Ire- 
Jand in 1798—and what had they not been threatening to do if this measure was | 
not carried, and even if it was carried? But I thought it only just to some of 
the Peers who voted for the bill to suppose that they had been led, or misled, 
to believe that his Majesty had agreed and consented to it. 


——— — 








— 
®The ialics in this memoran lum are, we take it for granted, those ot Lord 


Eldon’s autograph. 


| respondence, Milman’s edition, p. 308. 


He then began to talk about the Coronation oath. On that I coald only re- 
peat what I had before said, if his Majesty meant me to say anything upon 
the subject. Understanding that he did so wish, I repeated that, as far as his 
oath was concerned, is was matter between him, God, and his conscience, 
whether giving his Royal Assent to this measure was ‘supporting, to the ut. 
mos: of his power, the Protestant reformed religion’ That it was hot my 
opinion, nor the opinions of Archbishops, Bishops, or Lay Peers (all which 
he must know, as well :he opinions in favour of the measure, as those against 
it) that were to guide and govern him; but he was to act according to his 
own conscientious view of the obligations under which such an oath placed 
him. . , : . 

Little more passed—exce t occasional bursts of ex ression,— What can 
Ido? Whatcan I now tall back upon? What can fall back upon? lam 
miserable, wretched, my situation is dreadful ; nobody about me to advise with. 
If Lao give my assent, I'll go to the baths abroad, and fiom thence to Han 
over: I'll retarn no more to England—I’ll make no Roman Catholic Peers— 
I willnot do what this bill wil! enable me to do—I'! return no more—let them 
get a Catholic King in Clarence.’ I think he also mentioned Sussex, ‘The 
people will see that I did not wish this. : ee 

There were the strongest appearances certainly of misery. He, more than 
once, stopped my leaving him. When the time came that I was to go, he 
threw his arms round my neck and expressed great misery, I left him about 
twenty minutes or a quarter before five. - 2 

1 certainly thought, when I left him, that he would have expressed great diffi- 
culty, when the Bill was proposed for the Royai Assent (great, but which would 
be overcome), about giving it. 1 fear that it seemed to be given as a matter uf 
coarse. 

The following extracts are from letters to his daughter, Lady F. Bankes : 

‘ April Lath, 1829. 

‘The fatal Bills received the Royal Assent yesterday afiernoon. Afier all 

[ had heard in my visits, not a day’s delay! God bless us, and his Church!’ 
April 30th, 1829. 

‘| wentto the levee in consequence of a comraunication that it was much | 
desired that I should do so by the King. 1 was grieved that my visit wasa 
visit of duty to a Sovereiga whose supremacy isshared by that Italian priest, 
as Shakspeare calls the Pope. But 1 heard that he mach wished it, and | 
understood that it would be a relief if I would go I was certainly received 
with avery marked attention. I folloa ed those who are in the high places 
of office, to whom one bow was made. When I was about to pass, expect- 
ing the same slight notice, he took me by the hand and shook it heartily, 
speaking with great kindness.’ 

Once after this, George LV. sent requesting Lord Eldon to call on hin — 
but whatever he had designed to say, he merely spoke a few civil words— 
his embarrassment was very obvious. No wonder—yet Lord Eldon—who 
80 shrewdly estimated the probable influence even on the masculine mind ot 
George IIL. of the recollection that the subject had witnessed the weakness of 
the sovereign—appears to have been not a little surprised and hurt, on find- 
ing that George LV. could never forget the humiliating interviews of March 
and April, 1829. 

Some weeks later (May, 1829) he says to Lady Frances— 1 

‘Il fought as well as! could, but] am not what I was; and I never was 
whata statesman—an accomplished statesman—ought to be. Indeed a law- 
yer hardly can be both learned in his profession and accomplished in politi- 
cal science. The country will feel—deeply feel—the evils arising trom this 
late measure. Not that those evils will be felt in its immediate effects. Those 
in whose favour the measure has taken place are too wary—far too wary— 
to give an alarm immediately ; but few years will pass before its direful ef- 
fects will be made manifest in the ruin ot some of our most sacred, and most 
reverend, and most useful establishments.’ 

He was far enongh from seeing the course of events, or the way in which 
the measure of 1829 was to influencethat course. His biographer comes in 
the very next chapter to the French revolution of July ; and as soon as Lord 
Eldon learned in what spirit that revolution was commented on by the most 
influential English newspapers, and how some of the ablest orators of the 
Whig party ‘ fanned the sacred flame,’ he is found writing to Lord Stowell: 
‘It will require a master-head, such as Pitt had, and nobody now has in this 
country, to allay what is breewing—a storm for changes here, especially tor 
reform in Parliament!’ Yet when parliament met—a new parliament 
elected while that French fever was raging—Lord Eldon and his immediate 
friends acted, it must now be sorrowfally admitted, as if it were their more 
urgent duty to revenge the emancipation, than to oppose the coming ‘ storm.’ 
Mr. Twiss says:—The Catholic Emancipation had riven the Conservative 
body asunder; and through that chasm this mischief* forced its way.’ One 
hostile vote of the High Tories in the new House of Commons induced the 
resignation of the Emancipating Cabinet: and the instant their successors 
were named, Lord Eldon and the other Anti-Catholic leaders clearly perceiv- 
ed the fatal folly of that one vote. But elsewhere than within the House of 
Commons the same passionate resentment still prevailed—and the influence 
of this extra-parliamentary feeling is not omitted—thouch we doubt if it has 
exactly itsright place assigned it, ia Mr. ‘T'wiss’s eloquent enumeration of the | 
concurrent influences which hurried England into a revolution far more seri- | 
ous than that which had just placed the son of Egalité on the throne of Louis 
X VI.—‘ a revolution,’ in Mr. ‘I'wiss’s words, ‘ not aiming at the mere change 
of a dynasty, but dissolving the entire frame ot the British constitution,’ 

‘It was on the Ist of March, 1s31, that Lord John Russell propeunded the 
original Reform Bill to the House of Commons. The plan of it appeared, 
to most of his hearers on that night, too extravagant to have been intended 
seriously ; and it was a pretty general opinion in the House that the Whigs, 
having little hope ot retaining otlice themselves, started this invention with a 
view of so unsettling the popular mind as to make the government untenable 
by any other ministers. But when, on the following day, the public learned 
through the newspapers what it was the King’s servants were willing to do, 
and the King to sanction, it became obvious that nuthing was too excessive 
for the appetite of the time. ‘Ihe whole country took fire at once. ‘The work- 
ing people expected that they were to change places with their employers ; 
the middle classes believed that, by breaking down the parliamentary influence 
of the Peers, they should get the governing power of the state into their own 
hands; and the Minist:rs, the contrivers of the design, persuaded themselves 
that the people out of sheer gratitude, would make the rute of the Whigs 
perpetual. If, to all these interested hopes, we add the jealousy of the vulgar 
at all privileges not shared by themselves—the resentment of the majority of 
the nation at the disregard of their senntiments respecting the Roman Catho- 
lic Bill—and the superticialfnotion that the direct representation of numbers is 
the principl+ of the elective frinchise—we shall have a tolerably correct con- 
ception of the motives of a revolution which, while it has trebled the corrup- 
tion of the electors, has debased the tone and character of the House of Com- 
mons, and come already to be scouted as a cheat by all classes of the nation 
—which, by shutting the doors of Parliament against the variety of interests 
and intelligences formerly returned through the close boroughs irrespectively 
of local connexion, has resolved all other objeets into a fierce engrossing strug- 
gle between the only two forces now left in the representation, the land and 
the towns—which has narrowed the Sovereign’s choice of the public servants 
in the parliamentary offices of state to the very small circle of the persons 
having seats at their own command—which has wasted weeks and months 
of each session in harangues, delivered for no other purpose chan to show the 
mob-constituencies that their Members are astir—which has choked the pro- 
gress of all practical business, and left still unsolved, after twelve years of 
trial, the great problem propounded by the Duke of Wellington in the House 
of Peers, ‘But, my Lords, how is the King’s Government to be carried 
on ?”’~-vol, iii, p. 122-124. 

From Mr, Twiss’s book no one can expect new light as to the ‘ dessous des 
cartes’ of the Reform Bill. We get some, however, and curious light it is, 
trom Lord Brougham’s ‘ Political Philosophy,’ which has reached us as we 
write. Earl Grey’s Chancellor here [p. 307} says, ‘ The Government carried 
the Bill through the Lords by the power which his late Majesty had conferred 
upon us, of an unlimited creation of Peers at any stage of the measure. It 
wasfortunate for the constitution that the patriotism of the Peers prevented us 
from having recourse to a measure so fullof peril.” This is candid—but 
what is to be said as to his Lordship’s revelations in the next page ? 

‘Lhave often since asked myself the question, whether, if no secession had 
taken place, and the Peers had persisted in really opposing the most impor- 
tant provisions of the Bill, we should have had recourse to the perilous crea- 
tion? Twelve years have now rolled over my head since the crisis of 1832: 
I speak very calmly on this as on every political question whatever; and I 
cannot, with any confidence, answer to the affirmative. + * ° ° 
Such was my deep sense of the consequences of the act, that I much question 
whether I should not have preferred ranning the risk of the confusion that 
attended the loss of the Bill as it then stood: and | have a strong impression 
on my mind that my illustrious friend (Earl Grey) would have more than met 
me half way in the determination to face that risk—(and of course to face the 
clamours of the people, which would have cost us litie)—rather than expose 
the constiation to so imminent a hazard of subversion.’ —p. 308 

Hislordship says much more, which we should be glad to quote. Inter 
alia at p. 317, we find him enumerating the principal defects of the existing 
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system of tion ; and placing second on that list ‘the want of close 
bocoughe:’ He is, however, rhs remy agreeing with Lord John Russell that 
the Reform was a Revolution. If it had been a Revolution, says Lord 
Brougham, it must have brought to light some new men of high ability! 

It appears, then, that the‘ mischief’ was, after all, consummated by means 
of a hoaxing threat. Lord Eldon was not, of course, one of the seceders; he 
stood to his post first and last—how bravely, how ably, we need not tell. 

He did his duty in the midstof the severest domestic affliction—for his wife, 
whom he had watched over with unwearied tenderness during maby years of 
painful malady, was taken from him when the reform mania was still at its 
height—and in brave contemptof innumerable personal insults, outrages, and 
perils, which he shared, as his Anecdote Book expresses it, ‘even with the 
great chief to whom the English people owed the liberties they were abusing.’ 
These vulgar injuries he soon forgot or forgave—the loss of her who had par. 
taken in ail his fortunes and all his thoughwshe never entirely recovered. He 
continued his attendance in parliament, opposing in vain many equally ab- 
surd and political innovations, the natural fruits of the ‘ mischiet,’ but oppos- 
ing also, and with better effect, not a few rash and ill-considered projects of 
change within the department ot law. On purely legal questions his authori- 
ty with the House of Lords remained to the end supreme; and, the storm 
once abated, his venerable presence in that assembly unquestionably contributed 
most essentially to the public good. ‘ ; 

Few of our readers can have forgotien the affecting scene that occurred in 
the theatre at Oxford afier the instajlation ot the Duke of Wellington as Chan- 
cellor (July, 1834), when, Lord Eldon being seated by his Grace as High 
Steward of the University, Lord Encombe was introduced as his ‘ Unicus 
Nepos,’ to be admitted to an honorary degree. ‘That scene fills a charming 
page in Mr. Twiss’s third volume, and it is only one of many pages that will 
delight everybody, as provirg how complete was the reconciliation between, 
Lord Eldon and the political friends from whom he had fora time been alienated _ 
Three years later Lord Encombe pesided at the triennial celebration of Mr 
Piu’s birthday; his grandfather was too feeble to be present, and the Duke 
in proposing the young chairman’s health, concluded with these words :— 

© We have all of us the most respectful and affectionate recollections of Lord 
Eldun. Attachment to him, I may say, is almost a part of the constitution 
of the country.’ 


Unlike his not less illustrious brother, Lord Eldon retained to the last a com- 
plete possession of all the greatand varied powers of his mind. He toresaw 
distinctly the near termination of a disorder under which for several years 
his physical strength had been gradually sinking, afforded an ample example 
of Christian resignation and endurance to the few surviving members of his 
affectionate family, and expired in Hamilton-place on the 13th of January, 
1838, anno «tat. 87. He was buried by the side of his Elizabeth at En- 
combe. 








From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
AN ANECDOTE OF MURAT, KING OF NAPLES, 


Joacuim Murat, if not the best-informed men, was undoubtedly the most 
gallant and intrepid soldier in the Imperial army of Fravce. Having risen from 
theranksto the high station of general, every part of a soldier's duty was fami- 
liar to him, and in all the details of the military art he had no rival. Na- 
poleon designated him the best cavalry officer in Europe. His person was 
as manly as his manners were effeminate—his noble features and powerful 
limbs contrasting strangely with the eccentric frivolity of some of his actions. 
His best characteristics were, however, a strong natural sagacity, and an 
almost unbounded generosity both in public and private life. These qualities 
were frequently called forth when he was placed by Bonaparte on the throne 
of Naples. 

When Napoleon, blindly imagining that his army could successfully con- 

tend with the severity of a northern winter, formed the gigantic project of sub- 
jugeting Russie, Murat was summoned from the Neapolitan throne to Dres- 
den, to take command of the cavalry of the Imperial army. _ Previous to his 
departure, Murat, who had married Napoleon's sister, Caroline Bonaparte, es- 
tablished a regency, at the head of whichhe placedhis queen. ‘This lady, 
though not the handsomest, was certainly the most interesting and best-in- 
formed of all Napoleon's sisters. Besides many feminine accomplishments, 
she possessed great personal courage and tact in the management of political 
andadministrative affairs. Unfortunately, however, she was, hike her eldest 
brother, inclined to be despotic, which manifested itself as soon as the regen- 
cy of the kingdom fell chiefly into her hands. This was unfortunate: for, 
under the mildest rule of a foreign power, a conquered nation seldom sits quiet- 
ly : and the Neapolitansalready bore with impatience the sway of a French 
king. Caroline’s arbitrary charager wae known, and on Murat's departure, 
the discontent of the Neapolitans increased; they redoubled their efforts to 
overthrow the French dynasty, and to re-establieh the exiled Bourbone on the 
throne. 
“The most powerful of the conspirators were the monks of the several re- 
ligious orders which Murst had suppressed, and whuse revenues he had made 
the property of the nation. ‘These men possessed great influence over the 
Italian aristocracy, es well as over tlie lower orders, especially in the provinces, 
and exercised their sacred ministry to exasperate their flocks to rebellion. The 
moment the establishment of the regency was officially announced, the monks 
redoubled their efforts in favour of the expelled Bourbons, and enrolled in 
the conspiracy every class of the people, from the disaffected nobility down 
to military deserters and banditt!. The most influential of the monkish agitators 
was Giusto Capezzuti, formerly uf the order of St Martin, and for many years 
the manager and treasurer of all the estates and revenues left for the benefit 
of the poor. Not having been quite faithful in the discharge of his offices, 
Giusto amassed great wealth, and lived in splendid affluence at San Marcal- 
lino, a pretty village of Terradi Lavoro, about ten miles from the capital. 
Allthe inhabitants of the surrounding country, and especially the brigands who 
infested the marshes of Patria and Capua, held him in great estimation, and 
were so much under his influence, that they were ever ready to obey whatever 
he should command. His villa became the head quarters of the principal 
pattisans of Ferdinand, the exiled monarch, then residing in Sicily, and he 
freely appropriated a portion of hs vast wealth to the purcha-e of arms and 
munitions for his willing followers, ailof whom were ready to commence the 
insurrection at any moment Fra Giusto might command. At length it was 
agreed that the grand explosion should take place on the anniversary of Napo- 
leon’s birth—the 15th of August, 1812. Jt happened, however, that the mea- 
sures of the conspirators were not taken so secretly as to prevent their proceed- 
ings from reaching the ears of the minister of police, and before the appoint- 
ed day, Fra Giusto Capezzuti and the other chiefs of the rebellion were arrest- 
ed and thrown into the state prison of Naples The friar bore this reverse 
with the utmost fortitude ; and although promises of pardon were repeatedly 
made on the condition that he should betray the secrets of the conspiracy, he 
indignantly rejected them. Some of tis fellow. prisoners were not sohonourable. 
Having been falsely persuaded that Capezzuti had become their accuser, 
they not only avowed their own guilt, but gave tothe minister such infor- 
mation as enabled him to arrest a great portion of those conspirators who had 
hitherto escaped; and in afew days no fewer than three hundred aud fifty 
individuals were lodged in prison. Preliminary examinations were instantly 
commenced, and the result was, that one hundred and forty-three persons were 
committed to take their trial; amongst whom were some of the first nobles 
of the land, besides military officers, and even chiefs of the police or Sdirri. 
To try these culprits, all the judges of the criminal courts were ordered by 
the regent to sit three times a-weck, and the trials lasted from the 3d to the 
22d of December, 1812. Meanwhile the chief conspirstors endeavoured, 
through their friends, to corrupt not only the juries, but the judges, by alavish 
expenditure of money in bribery. They also retained the most subile and 
eloquent council in the kingdom for their defence. But these effurts were 
useless; all were found guilty of high treason ; the least culpable were sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for life; others were condemned to the galleys; whilst 
Giusto Capezzuti and forty-seven more of the leaders were ordered to be 
guillotined. 

All hope was not, however, given up. By the French law—then in force in 
Nap'es—the right exists in criminal cases of appealing tu a court of cassation. 
To this court, the friends and counsel of the convicted conspirators applied 
for a rew trial, on the ground of informalities said to have occurred during the 
examination of witnesses. As the appeal was founded on a mere legal quib- 
ble, little good was expected to result from it, the chief object of the applicants 
being to obtain such a delay as would allow of Murat’s return from Ruesia ; 
for nothing in the shape of mercy could be expected from his queen. Caro- 
line, indeed,'exerted all her influence on the court of cassation to hasten on the 
proceeding, so as to bring the culprits speedily toexecution. In afew days, 
therefore, the appeal was rejected, and Fra Giusto and his forty-seven sssociates 
were ordered to be beheaded on the 15th of January 1813. The monk, with 
three of his relations, were to be executed before hisown villa at San Marcal- 
lino, and as it was feared that the brigands and prasante of the neighbourhood 
would meke a desperate attempt to rescue the popular friar, that village was 
completely garrisoned with troops 





* Did Mr. Twiss, when he used tnis word, remember a certain remarka- 
ble letter of Gibbon, in 1792, wherein the historian discusses Mr. Grey’s ear- 
ly mvion for reform, and tells his correspondent Lord Sheffield, ‘Surely 
sue) men as * ° ° * have talents for mischief ?—Life and Cor- 


At this eritical juncture Murat appeared in Naples. The disastrous retreat 
from Moscow, and a quarrel with Napoleon, had driven him back to his king- 
dom quite unexpectedly. Of course his mere presence in Naples at once an- 
nulled the powers of the regency, and before the conspirators could be put to 








death, his signature was by law necessary to the warrants. Tne Marquis Guic- 
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ciardi, minister of justice, witha rueful countenance submitted them to the 
king for perusal. Murat examined the instrument with attention, and was evi- 
denily shocked at being required to sign away the lives of so many of his sub- 
jects. * How is it possible,” he inquired, ‘they could have hoped to succeed 
wn so daring and difficult an enterprise!’ 

The mivis er replied that the conspirators were numerous, wealthy, and 
snfivential—were well supplied with arms—were supported by the enemies of 
the sta'e from without, and by the lower classes from within. 

*Can it be,’ rejomed the king, ‘that a few inexperienced rebels, backed by 
anmanagsbie brigands, could ever dream of overturning a goverument suppo:ted 
by a bundred thousand faithful and well-disciplined soldiers, and having in 
its secure possession all the military strongholds and all the civil and financial 
resources of the country’ The truth is, Marquis, these unfortunate men must 
be insane. No one shall convince me that people in their right senses could 
have engaged in such a wild adventure. 1 amconvinced they are mad, and 
shal! therefure revise their sentence. Let them be confined in the lunatic asy- 
jum of Aversa, and kept there until they recover their senses ! 

The willof Marat was law. The culprits, instead of being dragged to the 
seaffuld, were transferred to the state mad house. Ina few months the mer- 
ciful king affected to believe that their insanity bed sufficientiy abated to ad- 
mit of their being allowed at larze without danger to the public, and they were 
one and all liberated. ‘Te effect of this clemency was to coavert them from 
couspirators into the most devoted subjects of whom Murat could boast. 
Amongst them, however, there were a few miserable exceptions. 

At the final downfall of the French empire in 1815, Murat was ¢riven from 
his kingdom, end as is well known, made soon after an attempt to regain the 
throne far more insane than that of Capezzuti and his followers ; though, alas ! 
his offence was not so leniently dealt with as he had treated theirs. He 
landed on the shores of Calabria with a few companions, in the hope of being 
joined by the oppressed people. In this he was disappointed ; was captured, 
and shot by the base sentence of a Neepolitan court-marti:l. What renders 
this proceeding the most revolting is the circumstance, that amongst those who 
comdemned Murat to death, were several of the cunspirators whom he had so 
generously pardoned. He was in the first place arrested by a ‘aptain de 
Conciliis, was condemned under the presidency of General Nunziante, and 
by the vote of Prince Conusa, whose father, brothers, and other relations, were 
amongst the comdemned of the 15th January, 1813. 








LA MAISON MATERNELLE. 


Among the many institutions ir Paris which owe their existence to the 
motives of economy which seem to govern the habits of material life in 
France, and to the necessity which all Frenchmen feel, of living in associa- 
tion, as well as to that constitutional dread of silence and solitude, which the 
Parisian race have ever experienced beyond all others, may be reckoned 
amongst the most curious and interesting to foreigners those establishments 
rey the name of Maisons Maternelles. These houses exist in every cheap 
and thickly populated part of Paris; they form the retuge and the home of the 
young workman, who, arriving in the capital without friends and without re- 
sources, would else be thro wn into the dens of intamy, which are yawning on 
all sides to receive him. Here he is protected from evil company, and from 
the ills arising from solitude and the want of employment in a large city. 
His little fortune, be it ever so small—the hoardings of his ancient mother 
or the fruits of his own savings ever since childhood (and among the moun- 
tain races, even of France, thriftiness and economy seem to be inherent)— 
is eked ou! with kindness and with care by ‘the Mother,’ antil he is fortunate 
enough to procure work. Of this he has likewise a better chance in these 
establishments, than if living alone in his own hired room; for the great 
entrepreneurs and fabricans of all denominations almost always prefer seek. 
ing their workmen at the House of the Mvther, to hiring them even from any 
other master. He kn »ws that they are formed to habits of order and respect; 
the discipline ot the ‘ House’ being at once well regulated and firm ; and such 
is the force of example that, as with boys in large schools, even the ‘most hot- 
headed and rebellious soon learn to submit without a murmur to the ‘ general 
law,’ which neither favours the one nor wounds the other, but is in tull vigour 
for all and each alike. P : 

Of course, there are certain houses of this sort which from connexion, or 
from the original country of the ‘Mother,’ are frequented by one description 
of workmen more than another; and some, where trom but a limited number 
being received, those of but one single craft ean obtain admittance; others 
again, where every trade and calling, from the stone-mason of Limousin to 
the tailor of Alsace, may find a representative. It was to one of this la‘ter 
description that { was fortunate enough to obtain admission, a short time 
ago, by the aid of the wit and good nature of my friend Rapineau who al- 

though a very indifferent artist, is an invaluable companion, and moreover 
knows Paris beiter than any man living. : ‘ 
liked not a was necessary, for we had been told that the workmen 
onl pane pert strangers, most particalarly on the partof idle gentlemen, 
peer wpa Ape rew if broken in upon by any individuals of this class; so, 
ing myselfin the very oldest suit I possessed, and borrowing, by Rapineau’s 
advice, the shoes and gaiters of my servant, we set forth on our expedition, 

Rapineau, poor fellow, had little or no change to make in Ais attire, for with 
us queer hat, his unbrushed coat, and his comical fulled and plaited trousers 
with Russian boots, turned downwards at the top, it always was a moot point 
wea Se who beheld him for the first time, whether he was a rakish black- 
guard, or a mad gentleman. A few minutes conversation, generally, how. 
ever, set the question at rest, by proving him to be, what the French artist 
usually is, a profound scholar, a man of taste and learning, and a wit into the 
bargain. *) 

» as — on we had been directed fur the satisfaction of our curiosi- 

y pape ae Me one of the most populous streets of the crowded cité, close 
rt ver's edge. The entrance gate was in a narrow and dirty lane, giv- 

im most offeusiy © antictpations of the interior of the house, which the stair- 
prety. roe we had to travel, confirmed by sight as well as smell inno 
m.. ~ whole ofthe upper part of the house was rented by the ‘Mother.’ The 

vor was occupied by the kitchen, dining-room, and chanflvir, and above 
every floor, even lu the very roof, was divided into sleeping chambers. These 
of course were paid for in an inverse proportion to the number of stairs to be 
mounted. “The higher the story the lower the rent. A low door rather dingy 
stood opposite the head of the s'air, Rapineau pulled the hare’s foot which 
hung at the side, and instead of the usual sounding response of the bell with- 
in, tne door flew open on the instant, and we walked in without hindrance— 
‘aking care, however, to obey the injunction written in large characters upon 
the panel— I"ermez la porte, s’il vous p lait,’ 

I'he rvom into which we thus found ourselves so unceremoniously intro- 
duced, was large and low, and rather dark, for there were but two windows 
(ol which the lower panes had been boarded) to give light to its whole extent 
lt was easy to perceive at once that this was the dining-room by the number 
of long narrow tables which stood arcund the walls. Wooden benches were 
lixed on eac's side of these, and, like all such unfortunate pieces of furniture 
whether in college-hall, or prison mess-room, had been scored and notched 
Most wolally during the intervals of delay in the service. 

We traversed this room, and, finding no one to answer our summons, pass- 
*\t rough a dvor which stood open at the lower end. The apartment into 
which it led was larger and much better lighted than the one we had just quit- 
ied. Rapineau told me that it was called the chauffoir, and that it was here 
tuat the workmen assembled betore their meals, and that here they remain un- 
molested until a certain hour, when the lamp which hung from the ceiling 
was extinguished. ‘This took place at nine in sammer and eight in winter 
at which ume the door was closed, and, saving those lodgers who bad vbiain- 
ei permission trum the ‘ Mother,’ none could obtain entrance. 

The room had an air of habitation and cheeritulness about it which some- 
what surprised me, when | remembered the dirty street in which the house’ 
stood, and the dark narrow lane through which we had passed to reach the 

orway. ‘Tne windows looked out upon the quai, and the view from them 
was gay andenlivening. Some tasteful hand had filled the window-s‘ll with 
lowers, and trained the bright green leaves and gaudy blossoms of the nas- 
‘uriam upthe wall outside, so that the graceful tendrils and brilliant yellow 
“owers threw an air of homely thrift and care about the room, which in such 
@place was touching. An immense pole vecupied the middle of the room. 
lt was surrounded by wooden benches of a semi-circular form, disposed am- 
pauitheaue fashion, so that those guests seated far:hest from the fire mizht yet 
joy their full share of its cheerfulness and hea: ~~ 

But few guests were gathered there at the moment of our entrance, for it 
*as not as vet the usual dianer hour, and the workmen in full employment 
a0 not yet lett theiroccapations. ‘Those few assembled at that early hour, 
ere evilently individuals either out of employment for the moment, or else 
J ung ten but jast arrived from the country, and not yet provided with situa- 
—— We paused, not, however, just then to examine more minutely our 
. ¥ companions, fur Rapineau, whose fine instinct always taught him what 

a tight, traversed the room with hurried step towards a small closet, situated 
a: Cxiremity, and divided from the apartment by a glazed partition —a some 
po ng between the French comptoir and the English bar, where sat in dignity 
"State the mistress of the establishment, known to her lodgers by the touch- 
,# and endearing name of ‘Mother!’ She was a fine, fresh, comely woman, 
hated wl he atahon fa ich te eas paced”. Thee ns 
pression of great sweetness | vole if ¥ ~ it hed’ tee 
a Bre cetmess and benevolence in her countenance, and her 

““ Was very musical, the most rare of all female charms in France, She 





was altired in the round-eared cap which denoted her peasant origin, and suit- 
ed most admirably her style of beauty. 
black, ba: was now streaked with lines of silver, was laid in smooth shining 
bands over her furehead, giving additional softness to her features. It was 
easy to perceive that the world smiled mosi graciously upon her, for her ear- 
rings were of solid gold, and reached down to her very shoulders, the two 
bright glittering balls peculiar to Auvergne, perhaps the only token which she 


merry ronde and bourrée of her native village. 
neat and precise. A plain gown of dark blue stuff, with an orange-coloared 
kerchiel crossed over her bosum, displaying the snow-white frilling of an in- 


pockets, trom one of which peeped unbidden the Madras handkerchief and 
the papier maché snuff-box—a thick gold chain from which hung suspended 


udiness and thrift, and admirably suited to her style and station. 

The ‘ Mother’ was basily employed at her needle, and the litle closet in 
which she sat was filled with the linen of the house, all of which was repair 
ed and kept in order by her own hands. In truth she was no sluggard, and the 
piles of sheeting by which she was surrounded, bore aunple testimony to her 
industry. The walls of this little retreat were occupied from the ceiling to 
the groand by shelves, divided into compartments and numbere!—the figures 
corresponding with the number of the chamber tenanted by each individual 
who lodged in her establishment, and whose linen was kept in this place. 
Above each compartment hung the key of the chamber which, by the rule of 
the house, the occupant was compelled to deliver into her haads ere he went 
forth in the morning, and which he could not claim until he retired to rest for 
the night. By this means, she was acquainted with the absence of any one 
of the littl commanity. Unlessa satistactory reason were given tor this ab- 
sence, the culprit was visited with a sharp and seasonable reprima d from the 
‘Mother,’ and, on the offence being repeated, dismission trom the ‘ House,’ 
without pardon and without appeal, was the sentence. — | was told, however, 
that this but seldom happened. The careless lad, on first airiving in Paris, 
might be led astray by evil companionship, by curiosity, by idleness once, but 
it was rare, after the maternal rebuke, and the exhortations of his companions, 
the peacetul sharers of the ‘ House,’ that he again swerved from the right 
path ; if this did occur, it was generally discovered thatthe youth had been 
some Village roué, some rustic mauvais sujet, who had lelt his native place 
for some escapade. 


the place where we found her. By her side was seated at a desk (for a desk 
with tall account books too, had been with true French contrivance squeezed 
with matimatical s kill into the closet}a fair young girl, of slim and delicate 
proportiohe foriaing a siriking contrast to the ruddy, blooming, and comely 
matron, whose rich embonpoint almost screened trom sight the slender figure of 
her companion. The little maiden was most simply and modestly attired, 
after the charming fashion of the Parisian pensionnaire. Uer hair was con- 
fined by a litle close fiting cap, worn far backwards upon the head, and of 
such clear transparent material that the whole of the rich and shining masses 
of auburn hair, fastened in a thick classical knot, low in her neck behind, 
were as visible as though she wore no covering at all. Her dress was of dark 
woollen stufl, and she wore an apron ot black cambric, which gave a childlike 
appearance to her figure, with which her occupation at the desk, that of cast- 
ing up endless accounte, and keeping enternal registers, seemed singularly 
at variance. Heer features had on expression of great meekness, and there 
was altogether so much delicacy, such a genteel air, in fact, about the girl, 
that one was almoststartied at meeting herin such asituation. Her face was 
so very pale, and her clear blue eyes were so very bright that she absolately 
seemed to light up the dark corner in which she wasseated. 

Almost betore I had time to take this hasty survey of the little group and to 
build, as is my wont, sundry conjectures thereon, Rapineau had engaged in 
conversation with the “ Mother.” I knew not how it had begun for | had not 
heard the first words, having been absorbed in contemplation of the pale girl, 
but I doubt not that his defut was by a phrase of compliment, for such is 
Rapineau’s custom with the softer sex, and by the time my mind had become 
present to the scene I found that he had introduced himselt as a journeyman 
house-painter wanting work, and myself as a jobbing failor! just arrived in 
Paris. This wastoo bad, and I was angry withthe * Mother” for not having 
ty mere instinct, immediately known the falsehood of this last assertion. 
However it saved us in the dilemma Rapineau, asking if some imaginary 
friend of his, “who could put him in the way of work,” lodged with the 
“ Mother,” she of course replied in the negative, but said that it we would 
wait a short time, perhaps a “ patron,” as he is called in France, of the pain- 
ters, or tailors, might come in, a le recherche de quelques bras, and might engage 
us. 

Ot course, to so obliging an ofler we instantly assented, at it saved us from 
a world of embarrassment, Rapineau won the “ Mother's” heart by his 
compliments on the fenue OL her establishment, and | touched her heart by 
my admiration of the young girl at her side who all this while was going on 
on busily with her calculations and additions, seeming to give no ear to what 
was passing, and to be unconscious of se 

“‘ She is a treasure to me,” said the gvod woman ina whisper. “I who 
can deither read nor write, would be at the mercy of the world, without her 
aid. And her work, too, isnot dune in a careless and slovenly manner,— 
only,” {and she took down one of the heavy, sombre-tooking ledgers irom the 
rack above her head, and opened it for our inspection] “it is fair and clear 
as print—here is not a blot or scratch from one end to the other.” 

I examined the writing; it was indeed clear and fair as stereotype ; nota 
blot nor erasure sullied the pages. A round, neat hand, too, so regular and 
even, that it might have served as models for a writing-master to place be- 
fore his pupils. The little maiden blushed slightly as I praised with genuine 
warmth the execution of the work, but continued s‘eadily and without pause 
to guide her pen with rapid motion along the fulio page before her, and, for 
a moment, the slight creaking noise it made was the only sound that broke 
the stillness, The “ Mother” was gazing at the girl and lost in thought, 
while a tear glistened in her eye, and she shat the book hastily. and replaced it 
in the rack, evidently rousing her mind from some painful emotion. 

“ | have sometimes a feeling of remorse,” said she in a wisper, and sighing 
as she looked sideways at the girl, “to see yonder poor child waisting all the 
bright spring hours ofher youth, shat up in this little box with an old woman 
like me, and sometimes think that’twould be better if she could see more of 
the gaietes of the busy world around her,” 

She paused, and then added hurriedly,“ But no, no, ‘tis better as it is, after 
all. She is but a child, and the sight of pleasure and dissipation might turn 
her young head, as it has done others before her. In this little nook she is safe, 
at least, and may be calm and happy.” 

The “ Mother” turned suddenly tothe girl, and said abruptly, nay, almost 
sharply, 
“Run, Louison—quick, child—can you not smell that the rouz is burning 4 
That old Madeleinine has no longers ght nor smell,—nay, be quick, girl ; 
wilt thou never have done getting off that high stool ?” 
The rebuke was somewhat unjust, for poor litle Louison had obeyed the 
very first summons; but certainly the three-legged leathern stool was bigh, the 
maiden’s stature rather short, and the little closet filled with the buxom, portly 
rson of the “ Mother,” and her huge pile of sheeting, so that poor Louison 
sad indeed some little difficulty in extricating herself fromher situation. Bat 
in spite of the violent hurry with which the ‘Mother’ had disturbed her, and 
the smell ofthe burnt roux, which was growing stronger each minute, the good 
woman drew the girl towards her as she passed, and imprinted a kis* upon 
her pale torehead—a kiss which went to the very heart—so much did it tell of 
love and of protection. 
“ Your daughter, I presume,” said 1, as Lovison disappeared quickly 
through the door leading into the kitchen, from whence issued divers savoury 
smells of ragouts and pots-au-feu, while floating over all, came, vapour-like at 
intervals, the scent of the barnt butter, which the practised nose of the matron 
had at once discovered 
“ Alas! no,” returned the ‘ Mother,’ mournfally, ‘wouldthat she were! She 
is the only comfort I have ieft to replace all those Ihave lost. She is not my 
own child, but my adopted one. She shall live with me until she marries 
and [ am determined she shall marry well. It is for her alone that J now toil 
and work from morn till night, for 1, myself, could now live in ease and com- 
petence, and rest in peace the remainder of my days; but Louison must have 
a date, and it shall be a right julley one, too, or my name is not Marguerite 
Duval, because she is as much to me as my own flesh and blood—she is the 
sister of our poor Matteo!” 
The concluding words were spoken almost in a whisper, as if to herself ; 
if [ had not been so near, I should net have heard them; and yet witha 
strange versatilily she called aloud, while her voice was still trembling with 
emotion, that it was time to lay the cowvert, for the clock of Notre Dame was 


famished and impatient, the very moment they left their work at five. 

The few occupants of the place were so intent upon their occupations and 
amusements, that our entrance caused no sensation. Two jolly Aavergu- 
ats, evidently fresh trom their native village, wearing stilithe costume of the 


favourite game of the crocheleurs and porleurs d'eau of the French metropolis. 
They were both of them fine, handsome-luoking lads, of the age of twenty, or 
thereabouts, andtheir fresh, healthy complexions, and new attire (the velvet- 
een jacket and trousers, with myriads of silver buttons—the scarlet handker- 
chief and round flat hat), formed a striking contrast to their compani ns, ma- 
ny of whom had now dropped in and taken their stalion by the fire, while we 
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The “ Mother” was notthe only occupant of the Petit reduif, as she called | 
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striking the half-hour after four, and the workmen she knew would rush in | 
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had been engaged with the ‘Mother.’ They consisted principally of work. 
men of different callings, either oat of work and watting the arrival of the 
* patrons,’ who, it appears, generally came in after the dinner hour, to engage 
the new hands required in their business, or of idle mawnais sujets, he Bohem- 
ans ot various cratis, who stroll about large cities, ostensibly seeking for work, 
yet heartily praying all the while that they may never find ‘. 
The last were distinguishable at a glance, trom the hard-working ery 
e 








wore, that could remind her of the mountains of her youthful days, and of the | of the commanity, by their lout laugh and careless manner, and the a 
Her dress was homely, yet | of that careworn, anxious look, which the steady, patiect, industrious artisan 


is ever observed to wear, while trembling for the dear ones left pining at home, 
when his own hands are thus unwillingly idle. The do-nothing varlets all 


ner guimpe of fine linen, an apron of the same dazzling whiteness, with large | without exception, bore a sieck, contented, unwashed aspect—a_ contempt of 


the opinion of the world—a treeiom from prejadice, quile re freshing to be- 


| hold. 


her watch, and a banch of keys at her side, her whole costume bespeaking | 


I sat and watched with much edification one of these rogues who happened 
to be seated near me. He had been earnestly gazing tor some time al a 
young Breton carpenter, who was seemingly thinwing of nothing, and twirling 
his thumbs in evident enjoyment of the roaring blaze which issued from the 
huge brass-bound stove. The face of the countryman certainly did betray a 
most tempting simplicity, sufficient to Inspire evil ambition in the meekest 
mind, and I was much diverted when I saw the vaurien, having edged himself, 
by degrees, close up to the doomed countryman, with a peculiar smile, indica- 
tive of mischief to come, take a yet Closer survey of his victim, and ihen, a 
parently well pleased with the inspection, be slapped him on the shoulder, and 
asked if he had been long arrived from the ‘ pays. 

The countryman turned with surprise at this sudden attack, but evidently 
the good-humoured countenance which met his frowning gaze, completel 
disarmed suspicion, for he answered with ontommc, and lengthily with the 
nasal twang of Britany—that he had arrived but that very worni:g from 
(Quimpere, and that he was very anxious to obtain work before his lide stock 
vol money was exhausted; whereupon his new friend slapped him on the 
shoulder once more, and asked him if he would not like to cheer his cumui by 
playing a game at cards; to which the Breton, with a cunning look, and 

aying his finger to his nose, answered, that it might do him move good than 
merely cheering his ennui; at which observation, the Parisian bowed with 
hamility, inwardly chuckled, and then drew a filthy pack of cards from his 
pocket, and having tarned his leg over the bench, so as to have the cards be- 
lore him, began to cut and shutlie them with the keenness and rapidity of one 
well accustomed to the task, 

I could not help gazing with anticipated commiseration upon the simple 
Breton lad, who was thus yielding himselfso ready a victim. He formed as 
picturesque a figure io that great hall as one could wish to see; even Rapineau 
deciared that by adding a few yellow tints in the background (he is so fond of 
yellow, ) and throwing in here and there a dash of light green, the scene of the 
two players would have formed a capital picture. The honest countenance 
of the poor lad peered out from beneath the broad brim of the large felt bat 
worn by the peasants of his province, and the long fair hair which fell straight 
over his shoulders, added greatly to the air ot simplicity imprinted on his 
features. bile wore neither coat nor waistcoat, but a loose jacket of a warm, 
thick, brown cloth, descending almost to the knees, and provided with two 
enormous pockels, which were evidently stufled with the good things of Bre- 
tagne; placed there, no doubt with tears, by the loving hand of aunt or mo- 
ther, at the momentot his departure from home, ‘The jacket had no collar, 
but was cut low at the throat, displaying a snow-white neckcloth, tied in an 
enormous rosetle in front; it was, moreover, merely confined at the top by two 
buttons, and being cut away towards the hips, the whole frontage of @ coarse 
but strictly clean shirt, was visible dowa to the waist, which was bound by a 
bright searlet sash, that hung not loose, but was tucked under the jacket be- 
hind, ‘The trousers were wide as those worn by seafaring men, and short, 
not reaching to the ancle, ‘The feet were encased in enormous sabots, hol- 
lowed out of the solid beech. wood, an article of manufacture which forms the 
pride ot that part of the country from whence he came, 

Far different was the appearance of his adversary, who, instead of the com- 
fortable and carefully tended exterior, bore the swaggering, takisth look, so 
common to he idle spendthrift frequenter of the ealé and billiard-room. There 
was a look of dissipation about his person, a cunning twinkle of the eye, and 
a fixed, sel{-gratulating smile about the mouth; many hard lines, too, across 
the forehead and adown the cheek, planted there not by age or care, for he was 
yorng, and laughed in uproarious glee, that all told but too plainly a tale of 
idleness and little thrift, to which the bauered hat, the soiled blouse, and rag~ 
ged trousers bore ample testimony. 

We turned from these worthies, leaving them to fight their battle as best 
beseemed them, although | augured ill tor the Breton when I beard him coff- 
ing his hat and lousening the silver buttons at his collar, complain aloud of 
the heat of the oom, and wonder why they made so large a fire, and saw the 
quiet, roguish leer which now and then his companion directed wwards the 
lookers on. 


The chaujfor was now filling fast, and the groaning door at the end of the 








dining-hall through which we ourselves had gained admittance, scarcel 
ceased an instantits monotonous music, as the Aaditues entered one afier an 

er, and came with smiles and friendly greeting to join the group ae col- 
lecced around the blazing stove, ‘The sight oj that assembled community be- 
gan to be a curious one, as the various members of it made their appearance, 
Searcely a handicrafi in Paris of the ancient kind which dates from the first 
ages of the world, or of those who ply their trade but tor a season while a cer- 
tain fashion endures, and then turn to other means of earning their bread, 
trusting to the next new caprice of the mode to replace that which is on the 
wane, but seemed to have sent a deputy to that assembly. 

Of this last description may be reckoned the pearl-bead makers, the metro- 
nome makers, the fancy braid and Wimming manufacturers, and a host of 
others whose very livelihood depends upon their quickness and intelligence in 
watching the endless fluctuations of the made—neither to be too early in the 
field betore the new invention has become a favourite, nor yet to persist in 
work which fashion bas lett behind, and which no longer is @ necessary. 

It was curious to observe the diflerence in appearance, in tone and manner 
ot each individual who might be taken as it were as a representative of the 
calling which he followed. ‘The sturdy mason of Limousin, of short stature 
and broad shoulders, with flat, round face and curly hair, contrasted strongly 
with the weaver from Lyons, and the cooper ot Bordeaux, ‘These last, and 
indeed all from the south, were remarkable for their high aquiline features 
and piercing glance. ‘They spoke with loud voice and impatient gesture, and 
their language, eames 7 that of Gascony, was distinguished by the sharp 
nasal twang which, according to their own boast, renders it unintelligible to 
the ear. and impracticable to the tongue ot a foreigner. 

Contrasting with these might be found the steady, pradent Norman, with 
drawling tone and immovable features driving a hard bargain with some un- 
sophisticated companion who could not choose but yield to the Norman perse- 
verance, ‘There were two or three of the honest, laborious children of Savoy 
gathered together in a corner ofthe room. They were all very young lads, 
and, as might be perceived by their dress, of different habits and protessions, 
yet here they were all together counting out their day’s earnings, and placing 
it with the Jittle hoard already amassed. I observed that the favourite hiding- 
place seemed to be the breeches waistband between the lining and the cloth, 
and | was highly amused at seeing one of them squatting down upon the floor, 
deliberately take out needle and thread from his pocket, and with as much 
unconcern as though he had been at home in his own chamber, proceed to 
lodge the newly arrived franc pieces by the side of the more ancient occupants 
of the same snug localifie. It was touching to see him point out with unfeign- 
ed glee te his wondering tellow-exiles the smal! portion of the band which yet 
remained to be filled. Doubtless the poor fellow was telling, in his detesta 
jargon, which certainly passes al! understanding, of his bupes, of his means, 





of his dreams of return; and the very accent in which he spoke was enough to 
bring to the mind’s eye the mountain and the torrent, the lone chalet, the aged 
mother, and the little children on the watch for his return. Apperently, it 
acted with the same irresistible influence on his comrades, for the whole group 
burst forth into one of those pathetic mountain strains peculiar o Savoy, and 
sang the monotonous air with so much feeling and enthusiasm that it brought 
the tears into my eyes, and arrested the attention of all the assembly saving 
only the honest Breton and his knowing adversary. They were far too busily 
engaged to pay attention to any thing besides their game. 

Just as the strain bad concluded, betore its echo had died away, or the hum 
of the conversation which it had interrapted bad begun once more, the heavy 
red-cheeked Breton girl appeared in the doorway between the :haufiar and the 
dining-hall, and in Joud sonorous voice pronounced the word ‘ Servi !’ In an 
instant, as if the word had been a magic spell, and the pewter ladle which the 
girl flourished aloft a magic wand, every one of the guests started to his feet, 
and with a rush as of the whirlwind they all pressed forward to the refectoire. 
Such a hubbab of voices, euch a clatter of wooden shoes and wooden sabots 
were perhaps never heard before, 

On entering the dining-room, we found the‘ Mother’ already seated with 
her fair young ward looking pale and pretty by her side. They occupied the 


| centre places by the longest table, which stuod at the head of the room cross- 





mountains, were sitting astride one of the benches playing at draughts, the | Jesty ber pewler laddle ; at the head of the other was seated u 


| 
| 





wise, There were two others placed down each side even with the wall. At 
the head of the one stood the bouncing Breton lass, flourishing in awful ma- 
a high stool 
atoothless, mumbling old woman, whom I instantly guessed to be the pur- 
blind cook who had incurred the‘ Mother's’ bitter indignation for having 
burnt the roux 

About fifty covers were laid at the three tables, but no more than thirty of as 
sat down to dinner. yet I observed that each took bis own place, leaving the 
«pace vacant which by right belonged to an absent guest. With that kind 
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i aliar to the French, the ‘ Mother’ had seated Rapin-| Upon the return of the Waverley quadrille to the , the general com- 
eau i — the place six _ ied as possible, so that we were | pany were admitted, and dancing commenced, no nay Om eighty couples 
enabled to view al! that was passing in the bali. and it was both a curious and | standing up at the same time. So excellent were the arrangements, padep tee 

ight to behold these rude children of wil, divided perhaps in interest, | that very oo er ar reat resulted from the pressure of the spectators, a: 
i i means of winning,bread clashed with one | all went off remarkably well. ‘ 
canes, Oa ered ages. int harmony and goodwill. The Waverley quadrille concluded, the grand feature of the evening, 

By the time the repast was ended, it was fairly dark, and we were glad to THE QUADRILLE OF THE QUEENS OF FRANCE 
adjourn to the cain, where the Breton girl, evidently endowed with the - rs : : — 
gill of ubiquity, bad already lighted the quinguct, and filled the poele with a | succeeded, in which the characters were sustained by married ladies. 

‘of wood which roared and crackled most cheerfully, although one of the| The following is the programme of the quadrille as finally arranged, and 
voyards chucking her under the chin told her that her cunning eflors to it is only necessary to remark that the dresses were, one and al], of the most 
disguise {the tourbe with which she had already filled the stove wer2 without superb description :— 
success, yal’ smell, for which he thankec her, brought the old hills of his QADRILLE OF MARRIED LADIES. 
: sto mind. ‘teas , 
PWe found on entering the chaufwvir some tew comfortable-looking trades- oft icant Lord Elphinstone. 
men, ‘ patrons’ of various crafts, who had come in search of hands, and great Bertha, Wite of Lord Aug. Lofius 
was the curiosity exhibited as to what would be the trades in demand. 1 was Robert he Pious , 
told that the number of applications on that day was considered peey Hon. Mrs. K Adsle of Casmocnte 
small. ‘There wasa call for glass blowers but none were found disengag , | Haon. Mrs. herr Wife of Louie Vil ’ 
in consequence of a great increase in their business. A burnisher was called, Marchi f Ail Blanche of Castile. 
and engaged atthree francsfa day. ‘There were many srowees to | ‘ ord ‘ "ie Ues- Wife a Louis VII 
for t the ‘ patron’ withdrew into a corner with the group of appli- . : : : 
ans. oe phoused to see my young Breton return sowasiie ws vith a ‘kee —_ ‘ Blanche Bal- § —— bh tay ¢ Vics. Castlereagh 
beami with delight, holding in his open palm a shining piece of silver, : “ge 
the ‘ doe a Dieu,’ % it is calied, the gift ot God, not being " advance of | Lady Ernest Bruce § ee echanart 
wages, but to be returned, nevertheless, in case the party contracting the en- ' Bg 
gagement should repent of it before the expiration of four-and-twenty hours, | Lady Dufferin . Longe bo awe 
enoting that he wasjengaged. His tormentor fearing a ‘call’no doult An ~ of Bietae Ate 
for the particu.ar trade which he exercised, had sneaked off immediately alter Wife of Louis Xi 
dinner, or he would doubtless have pocketed this very crown piece also ere “ ; 
the end of the evening. 


Lady Seymour 

Mrs. Howley Palmer 

} Mr. Balfour 
Mar, of Abercorn 


Hon. Cecil Forester 
Lord Forester 
Baroness Brunnow Viscount Alfor 


Marchioness of Aber- 





Claude of a Earl of Milton 
When some of the patrons had retired, and those who chose to remain had| _, ©O™ | Ist Wife of Francis I. A 
taken their seats seas te blazing poele, fur in France all is, ifnot ‘ liberte,’ at Countess Palffy ; a gd ye! oo LS Earl of Cardigan 
least ‘ egalite,’ and all absurd distances between master and mechanic are un- Rete Ante ‘Cathertes of Medicis. ? Hon. C Fitzroy 
known, we sat down with the rest, and were pleased to behuld the manly inde- Rothschild y Wite of Henry iL ‘ ey 
pendence of the intercourse botween the motiey company of which we formed a Mrs. M. Martyn Louie of Lorraine @Mr.C. Leslie 
Each had bis tale to tell or his joke to crack, and was listened to with at y Wife of Henry III. 


attention and politeness by the rest, and in general I was struck by the vast 

difference in the tone of the conversation which took place with that to which Bae. Faneoent 
we should have had to listen to under similar circumstances in England. avc élerk 
There was no vulgarity, no ribald jesting, but saving the high voices and the saty C. Cenaties ; 
untutored gesture with which the lower classes of the French nation always | Mrs, B. Sheridan 
converse, one might have thought oneself ina very decent, well ordered draw- ; 
ing-room. This gentleness of manner was most striking at the moment when | The Marchioness of Marie Antoinette, 
- - «tye leaning m~ ga of the stout oe ae Blandford ; Wite of Louis XVI. 
t uffmr vo go to her chamber ; every one arose as she passed, an Wel, , ‘ , : 

Nothing could possibly go off better than the above quadrille, The gal- 
pee vos es arene hey no eh a seal sabe, lery was crowded by speciniors during the whole time it was dancing, and 
. rare: Denon vanyheg s rn Neen oe eral « Ba, | none rose to iake their departure until alter the music had ceased, just before 
of milk-and- water dandies at a London ball, while the kind and respectful * Bon one o'daak ’ 

’ 2 ’ . 
soir, mamecil: Lmuison, "Bonne nuit, mamselic, sounded most cheerily and} “spe Dachess of Gloucester left at this period, the Noble Marquess conduct- 


ratefully onthe ear. ‘The delicate little maiden would moreover have made | . : : : ies 
ing her Royal Highness to her carriage, and the band playing the National 

ee Sweetest picture in the world when she turned ‘mn the doorway and thank- ‘Anthem, -| epon the arrival of the iatirions vieiter, pred Royal Duchess 
ed them for their attention by a graceful bend of the figure, and a smile such was attired in a rich costume de bal, composed of a dress of white satin, trim. 
as the angels wear, her pearly teeth glistening through her parted lips as the} med all round with rows o! blonde d’or renaissance, front of passementerie 
light of the candle which she held fell upon her countenance, and gave it a life d’or, mgnificently worked with precious stones; berthe to correspond in pas- 
and lustre which it did not possess in the broad light of day. sementerie and precious stones. Head-dress, a beatiful tiara of diamonds. 

When she had disappeared and the door was closed again, | observed that The Dnke and Duchess of Cambridge juined the general company at sup- 
two or three of the cnvives were missing, and was told that they had remained per, which was laid out in the salle a manger on the ground floor of the man- 
Without to listen to the cantique, which the little maiden never failed to breath | Sion and presented a magnificent spectacle. 
forth with richest harmony before retiring to rest, and could be heard from her After supper, their Royal fHighnesses took leave, and the great majority of 
chamber which was close to the dining ball. I was sorry not to have been a- | the evmpany having returned to the ball room, dancing was resumed, and 
aware of the treat which the initiated were enjoying until it was too late. kept up with great spirit until nearly daybreak. 

‘It is indeed worth hearing,’ said the compagnon who sat next to me, in an- We conclude our notice of this unique fete by giving a correct account ol 
swer to my regrets upon the subject, ‘the voice of the child is like the whis- | the costames worn by the sixteen representatives of female monarchy :— 


perings of the angels, and we sometimes fear that she must be of them and will ne a ‘Ee , ; -ENS OF 
return from whence she came ere long, and the poor‘ Mother’ may have all her COSTUMES IN THE ee 7 7 eee 


griefs to bear once mo @.” ssi Li : , 

He spoke the words so sadly, and with such expression, that { could not | Lany Seymour, (Clotilde, wife of Clovis.) A rich blue velvet robe, ela. 
help raising my eyes to his countenance. He was a thin, spare man, of | borately ornamented with gold and jewels; a mantilla of gold, and under dress 
— siature; his dark eyes and olive ge ort bespoke his southern | of cherry-coloured satin, Headdress, a crown, decked with jewels, and gold 
origin, and the strong harsh accent told plai oO ug s of | Sceptre. 
noes . Fae Re Srege, meres ot Nee, Epwarp H. Paver, (Bertha, wife of Robert the Pious.)—A crown 

‘She is indeed a sweet and tender blossom,’ sail I, willing to flatter the young | With jewels; a vest of white sitk and gold lace, geranium coloured body and 
man’s prejudices in favour of the maiden. robe of the same, Open onone side and looped up with jewels; blue sa- 

* Ay, and wo betide him who would seek to do her harm!’ exclaimed he, | tin skirt trimmed with gold lace, belt studded with jewels, sleeves looped up 

ssionately, ‘She needs no brother nor kindred; we are all her brothers and | With topazes and amethysts. 

t kindred. A hundred hearts are at her command, a hundred arms would} Hon. Mrs. Kerr, (Adela of Champagne, wife of Louis VIL.)—A scarlet 
be raised in her defence, shvuld any seek to injure her. See, we place her | Velvet dress, lined with yellow satin, trimmed with gold, over a blue skirt; 
cypher beside that of our “ Mother,” tor our love and severence are alike | corsage of white cashmere embroidered with gold and studded with diamond 
bound to each.’ agrafie diamonds, and pearls. Eleaddress, a crown of gold set with rubies, 

He raised the sleeve of his jacket, and displayed the cyphers L. and M, | sapphires, and emeralds; hair braided. id siatinanin acted 
burnt in gunpowder upon his arm, amid many other curious and intricate de- dancuiongss or Ayuessuny. (Blanche of Castile, wile of Louis VIII. ) 
vices, of which, of course, I did not presume to ask the meaning. —The dress composed of gold tissue, trimmed all round with a deep bordure 

‘Your affection must be great indeed,’ said I, ‘’tis a blessing tor the maiden, | Of ermine, the tunique of silver watered tissue, embroidered all over with 
that her lot has thus been cast among those who take such lively interest in | 80ld flewrs-de-lis; on the left of the tunique were embroidered the arms of 
her fate, although they be utter strangers, for even the ‘‘ Mother” told me not | Castile and France re-united; the body moyane aye was made of a splendid 
long ago that she was none of her kith, or kin.’ tissue gold, broached with royal blue, trimmed all round with ermine; stomach- 

‘Nor is she,’ replied the Corsican; ‘and yet the tie which binds her to the | ef of ermine; a splendid manteau of royal blue velvet, embroidered all over 
maiden is stronger far than that of blood or relationship. She is bound to the | With gold flewrs-de-lis, a bordure of ermine all around, and lined in white 
girl by her love for the dead and gone, by the memory of her own daughter, | Satin; the manteau was fastened in front with a large band of diamonds and 
and of ail the grief and trouble she has gone through.’ emeralds across from one shoulder to the other; upon the stomacher of er- 

‘The observation raised my curiosity. 1 questioned him concerning the | mine a band of magnificent stones, emeralds, diamoods, rubies; the waist- 
* Mother’ and Louison, until from one thing to the other he was led on to tell | band was also of precious stones. Her ladyship’s coiffure was a splendid 
me the history | was desirous of knowing, and which | now give to the read- | crown ofdiamonds, and a long veil, embroidered all over with gold. 
er, begging him to bear in mind that the relater was a Corsican. Lapy ee ee of Provence.)—A superb costume, 

, : ‘ ue composed of a jacket of rich green velvet, richly ornamented with jewels 
(We shall conclude this very interesting paper aext week.] and trimmed with grebe ; the skirt of rich lilac ond silver brocade. ' 

Lavy Ernest Bruce, (Jane of Bourbon, wife of Charles V.)—Juste au 
: cet Bee corps of rich brocaded damask, blue and gold collar, richly ornamented with 
’ From the Court Journal, gold and pearls, and trimmed with ermine; shirt and train of Cerise velours 
THE MARCHIONESS OF LONDONDERRY'S GRAND |epingle, with a deep border cf blue velvet embroidered with pearls and devant 

FANCY DRESS BALL. to correspond. Coiffure, a diadem of Cerise velvet, entirely covered with 


’ ' magnificent diamonds. 

This unquestionably the most brilliant and perfect reunion of the season Lavy Dvurrerin, (Isabella ot Bavaria, wife of Charles VI.)\—A superb 
which has taken place under any private roof, took place on Tuesday last, at | costume ofa rich chamois, and white damask silk dress over a blue skirt, 
Holdernesse House, the almost regal capabilities of which for a display of | trimmed with gold; stomacher of brown velvet richly ornamented with 
the kind are fortunately too well known and too generally admitted to call | jewels. 
from us for any particular description on the present occasion. We may,| Baroness Brunnow, (Anne of Bretagne, wife of Louis XII.)—A magnifi- 
however, mention that the grand staircase, perhaps unequalled in any other | cent robe of emerald green velvet, trimmed with ermine, body and large 
London mansion, was decorated with shrubs of the choicest and most beauti- | sleeves ornamented with gold blonde, diamonds, and precious stones; cha- 
ful character, interspersed with a profusion of exotics, which emitted a de- | teloine of gold and stones; headdress of crimson velvet, pearls, and gold lace 
lightful pertame through the whole mansion. ‘The picture gallery and the | surmounted by a crown of gold and precious stones,with veil suspended trom 
suite of drawing saloons were also superbly decorated, and brilliantly illumi- | crown. 
nated, several new chandeliers having been put up for the occasion, Marcuioness or Asercorn, (Claude of Lorraine, first wife of Francis I.) 

The ge began to assemble at hall-past nine, and in order to avoid the | Dress of Lyons velvet, with rich border of gold, the petticoat richly ornament- 
possibility of confusion, and to increase the grandeur of the scene, it was | ed with gold. The sleeves were of gold canvass, in character with the date 
arranged that all ladies and gentlemen sustaining characters in the W averley } of the dress. The head-dress consisted of Cerise coloured velvet, richly or- 
quadrille, with which it had been settled the ball was to commence, should | namented with jewels. 


Mary of Medicis 
Wite of Henry IV. 
Anne of Austria, 
Wite of Louis XIV. 
Marie Therese, 
Wite of Louis XIV. 
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assemble in the picture-gallery. The other visitors entered the diawing 
saloons through the ante-chamber. The Duchess of Gloucester arrived 
about ong ye ten o'clock, and was received in the entrance-hall by the noble 
Marquess, by whom her Royal Highness was conducted to the drawing-room. 
The Dake and Duchess of Cambridge came shorily afterwards, and joined the 
en ogg fe the saloons, where were also assembled the Princess Radzivill 

Prince Luboimirsky, Count de Noailles, Baron Brunnow, Count Anthony 
Esterhazy, Count Rozin, Baron Dedel, the Count and Countess Bjornstjerna 

Chevalier de Benckhausen, M. de Koudraifisky ; also, the Duke and Duchess 
of St. Alban’s, Duke and Duchess of Leinster, Earl of Eardigan, Marquess 
and Marchioness of Blandford, Earl and Countess of Jersey, Duchess of Nor- 
folk, Duchess de Coigny, &c. During this time, the band of the Marquess’s 
regiment, the 2nd Life Guards, stationed in the inner hall, perturmed a selec- 
tion of lively music. 

At half-past eleven, the gallery presented a scene of the most varied and 
magnificent spectacle, from the splendid costumes and uniforms, glittering 
with jewels and gold, mustered within its area. The coup d'ail was, beyond 
all conception, grand in the extreme. The Waverley quadrille being formed 
under the able direction of M. Fraucher, M. Tolbecque, with his baton, gave 
a signal, and the whole of the band simultaneously followed his direction, and 
playing “The Scotch Volunteers,” the dancing commenced. 

ne Waverley quadrilie was not danced in a square, as al the Waverley 
ball, but in two parallel lines. ‘This alieration was made on account of the 
gallery not being sufficiently wide to admit of those forming the set to be 
pis a-vis at the extreme ends of the quadrille 

The Marchioness of Londonderry was herself attired in the costume of the 
Dauphine of Auvergne, having a rich cherry velvet rove, with the arms of 
the Dauphine family embroidered thereon in gold. The urple facings to 
the dress were also embroidered with fleurs-de-lis in gold. Her ladyship wore 
a gothic crown, decorated with jewels, in character with a superb catur de cor- 
delsere, presenting a magnificent display of precious stones. Her ladyship’s 
train was borne by Lord Ernest Vane, Lady Adelaide Vane and Miss Rice 
Trevot being the Maids of Honour in attendance. 


Countess Patrry, (Eleanor of Austria, second wife of Francis I.)— 
Costume of rich drap d’argent, trimmed all round with amethyst velvet, mag- 





, over blue velvet, pearls, and precious stones. 


nificently embroidered with silver and Roman pearls; sleevesa creves of crim- 
son velvet and drap d’argent, hanging sleeves of tissue gold and silver, lined 
with crimson satin, and border to correspond. Under-dressof crimson velvet, 
embroidered round with gold, silver and pearls, coiffare and tiara of precious 
stones. 

Baroness AntHony Roruscuip, (Catherine de Medicis.)—Dress of rich 
royal blue velvet, trimmed ali round with silver passementerie worked with 
Roman pearls ; stomacher of precious stones and diamonds, resille of pearls 
and precious stones; sleeves a creves de moire d'argent, trimmed with silver 
passementerie and Roman pearls ; under dress of moire d’argent, magnificently 
embroidered with silver and pearls, representing fleurs-de-lis, &c., over which 
hung a condeliere entirely made of precious stones. Head-dress of silver 
; Fan of marabouts, supported 
by an ancient chain. 

Mrs. Mountioy Martin, (Louise of Lorraine, wite of Henry II1.)—Cos- 
tume of turquoise blue velvet, trimmed with ermine, and chereuse of gold 
lace, with profusion of diamonds and precious stones, hanging sleeves of er- 
mine ; skirt of turquoise velvet trimmed with ermine, devant of white satin 
richly embrvidered in gold and silver flowers in relief. 

Mas. Hernerr, (Mary of Medicis, wife of Henry IV.)--A magnificent 
dress of blue and silver tissue, oppened on each side over white satin, trimned 
with revers of ruby velvet, protusely ornamented with pearls, turquoise, and 
splendid diamonds ; corsage a pointe, ornamented with a splendid stomacher 
of costly diamonds, chereuse and veil of silver dentelle. Head-dress. velvet 
resille, ornamented with turquoise and diamonds; necklace and earrings of 
pearls and diamonds. ' 

Lavy Cuartes Beavcierk, (Anne of Austria, wife of Louis XILj— 
Crown of diamonds, emeralds, and pearls, with hair dressed in character ; 
gorget of emeralds; high collar of the age; dress of mch white meade, em- 
broidered in crimson and geld, bouquets slashed with crimson velvet. the 
front studded with antique jewels, a large gold rosary suspended from the 
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waist, and long, hanging seduisante sleeves, clasped with diamon agraffes 
and trimmed with filagree gold lace. - , 

Mas. Bainstey Sneripan, (Maria Therese, wife of Louis XIV.)—A ‘ 
bificent co-tume, com of an open dress of rich black satin, brocaded . 
aded satip skirt ; the whole splendidly 





ornamented with gold and pearls. 
Manrcnioness or BLanprorp, (Maria Antoinette, wife of Louis XTV.}_ 
A dress of white satin, the body trimmed with tassels of pearls and Brussels 
lace, the skirt with flounces of Brussels Jace, and trimmed with wreaths of 
roses in festoons and ribbons, ornamented with a profusion of pearls; from 
the shoulders hung a train of purple velvet, bordered with ermine, and richly 
bespangled with golden fleurs-de-lis. The head-dress of feathers, and dia. 
monds, and pearls; the hair powdered. The whole forming an exact repre. 
sentation of Marie Antoinette’s coronation dress. 

The gentlemen who danced in this quadritle were chiefly attired in mij;. 
tary uniforms. The Earl of Wilton wore the dress ot Lord Steward of the 
Household of his Majesty William IV.; the Marquess of Abercorn and Mr, 
Balfour being attired in the dress of the Royal Scotch Archers; the Mar. 
quess of Blandford, Lord Castlereagh, and several other noblemen, wore he 
uniform of the Yeomanry Cavalry to which they respectively belong. The 
noble Marquess wore his uniform as Colonel of the 2ad Life Guards, Their 
costumes, blilliant enough in themselves, presented a strange anomaly in con. 
trast with the regal historical dresses of the ladies. 











IL GHIRLANDAJO, 
A LEGEND OF FLORENCE. 


It wasevening, and the young Dominico Corradi, son of the first goldsmith 
in all Florence, sat silently in his fa:her’s workshop, busily intent upon some 
new design, which he worked out with a grace and facility that argued we)} 
of greater triumphs in tuture years. But the boy, dearly as he loved his a 
liked the free air and the sunset hour even better still, and it was this which 
had preserved the bright look of healthful vigour which lighted up his glow. 
ing cheek, and broad, expansive brow, or flashed in the dark lustre of his glit. 
tering eyes. And it would be well if in this his example was more generally 
followed by the eager aspirant afterfame. ‘The glorious youth of every age 
who toil, and toil, and die at last with the prize almost within their grasp!— 
What if a few hours be stolen away from a task which is to win for us an 
immortality of fame, and devoted to the keeping alive of those geniler, holier 
sympathies of earth, which alone tend to happiness ?7—those roses of human 
life, without the blending of which the laurel were a dreary plant indeed, | 
is something to be great, it is everything to be beloved. The spiritis mighty, 
but the temple wherein it lives and burns must be also cared for, lest it decay 
suddenly, and both are extinguished. 

It may be, that while we fling aside our studies, and go torth trom amid 
our own bright creations into a world scarcely less bright forthe good and 
pure of heart,—while we love and sympathise, and pity, and enjoy, and lay 
up treasures of affection which death alone can whither, and not even thatde- 
stroy —while we sleep and dream of those dear to us, and wake to the soun 
ot their gladsome voices—our fellow-students toil on at their lonely and glo- 
rious tasks by the midnight lamp and the paledawa ofday. ‘They pess us, 
and look bac« exultingly, with pale, bright faces,—they press on—they daz- 
zle us like the meteor, gleam, and are gone! While, years afterwards, the 
less rash and enthusiastic, but no less persevering companions ot their boy- 
hood, pass with a firm, healthful step, although, it may be, a tearful eye, b 
the thousand graves of the gifted ana early taken, which lie scattered around, 
and proudly seize the wreath that in their eagerness they would not allow 
themselves /ime to win. But to our tale. 

Dominico, wise in his young love of liberty, half Jinger ngly laid aside his 
unfinished design, and, sweeping back the hair trom his fair brow, went fonh 
trom the dark workshop into the city, and then away, like a bird let loose, to 
the open plains beyond, which the sun was bathing in a flood of golden hgh, 
so that earth seemed scarcely less beautifiul than the heavens ; hoping to re- 
turn witha clearer intellect and a holier love to his task. No fear that he 
then wants idea or energy for its completion. 

As we have said, it was a glorious evening, and Dominico, who, in addi- 
tion to his other acquirements, wes something of a painter, experienced the 
full power of its Joveliness, catching meny a lingering tint which was destined 
to live again in after years through the might of his genius, Suddenly he 
was aroused from his trance of delight by a low sob of uncontrollable anguish, 
and, advancing gently in the direction trom whence the sound proceeded, he 
saw a young girl sitting by a broken fountain, weaving a chaplet of wild flow- 
ers, upon which her tears fell like rain. A cloud of raven hair completely 
obscured the features of the fair mourner, but the symmetry of her slight gir!- 
ish figure was conspicuous even in that simple peasant’s dress, The young 
artist was touched by her deep sorrow, and advancing yet nearer, said, gen- 
uy,— 

‘ Why do you weeo, my chiid? 

The girl looked up suddealy at the sound of his veice, and even Dominio, 
whose life had been one long dream of the beautiful, started at the radiant 
face which met his. Oh! the world of love, and joy, and faith, which slum- 
bered in the bright depths of those dark blue eyes? Oh! the white, dazzling 
brow, and lips, the dimpling smiles which sorrow itself could scarcely subdue. 
It was one of those April countenances that we sometimes meet with, whose 
glad sunshine is never utterly clouded, but breaks forth in the eye or lip, a 
type of the sweet and joyous spirit within. And yet, afterall, Dominico was 
right, she was but a child in heart, and a little more in years. ‘The artist sat 
down by her, and repeated his question, receiving the following sad and brief 


reply, — 
‘1 am alone in the world.’ 

And then, won by his kind voice and manners, and the sympathy engen- 
dered by the proximity of their ages, she told him how she had lost father, 
mother, and brothers, one after the other, and was now weaving a chaplet for 
the grave ofthe last beloved. And they mingled their tears together. 

: What is your name, ‘ mia cara?’ asked Dominico, at length. 

‘Chiara.’ 

‘Mine is Dominico Corradi, perhaps you may have heard it before ?’ 

‘ No,’ said the girl, simply. How should she ? 

* Well, it matters not, it will one day be better known. 
Chiara, listen tome. You have no brother, and I no sister, although | have 
often wished for one. Let us henceforth be brother and sister !’ 

It was a wild thought, but somehow it did not seem so to that desolate git!, 
for she put her small white hand into his with a sweet confidence, and a bal! 
smile of wondering joy. And after a time they arose up, and went together 
to place the tragrant offering she had prepared upon the deceased Francescos 
grave, and vow over it always to love and trust the young eriist Dominico 
Corrodi, as she had done him while he lived; only praying Heaven, with 
tears, that this newly found brother might be longer spared to her. 

‘Oh! if the dead are permitted to see what passes on earth, how glad be 
will be that I have gained so kind a friend !’ said Chiara, vurning her glisten- 
ing eyes towards her youthful companion, who looked somewhat thoughtful, 
although none the less happy; but he was wiser in the world’s wisdom that 
she, and therefore, that look of care. And yet the girl was right; if spint- 
eyes can also read the human heart, Francesco might have rejoiced for her 
without trembling. 

She told him that she had for some time earned her own living by weav!0S 
wreaths and coronals for various shrines and chapels, and did not fear want; 
it was the loneliness of her lot that had made her weep, the want of some 
kindred spirit. ‘But now,’ said she, ‘I shall never be sad again, And y% 
it is strange, too!’ And it is strange how youth makes new friendships ® 
an hour, which riper years take months to kindle into equal fervour, 40° 
laughs out joyously. with the very tears of a recent sorrow undried upon thet 
glowing cheeks. They parted at length at the entrance to her humble abe: 

‘You will come soon,’ said Chiara, timidly—‘ very soon, Jest 1 think # 
that is past is but a bright dream,’ 

‘Fear not, sweet sister!’ And, as the door closed upon her retreating !or™ 
he noticed, for the first time, that it was dusk. : 

That evening the desigo still remained unfinished, while the Signor Corr 
ehid his son for wasting so many hours sketching, or attempting to sket), 
the mere outline of a face which, if the truth must be told, even in that sia! 
was full of a marvellous beauty ; for he was anxious that he should continue 
to pursue the calling of his forefathers, in which he had already evinced muct 
skill. But it was no use contending against Fate, in whose unalterable 
cord the name of the future painter was already graven in characters of go® 

The following evening beheld Dominico Corradi cnce more at Chiam* 
humble dwelling, which was but poorly and scantily furnished; but it male! 
ed not, since he saw only the fair deity of the place herself, as she arose iro? 
her graceful tasks to bid him welcome. 

«| was just fearing that you would not come,’ said the girl, with innoce™ 
frankness. 

‘ Then you have not quite learned to trust me, yet, Chiara?’ ; 

‘ Yes, from this hour!’ and she extended her hand smilingly, in pledge ® 
their renewed agreement, which the young artist vowed in his hear neve’ 
to give her cause to repentot. Afier all, he was worthy to be trusiee @ 
loved, as she soon learned to love him. 

Chiara could not go out that night, for she had to finish a festoon o! flower 
which was to decorate at dawn the shrine of the Virgin, so Dominico ™ 
down at her feet, and aided the task by singling out the ones she require 
and holding them ready for her hand; thus all went on happily enough, al 
the boy, in sportive wilfalness, did more harm than good, and was pu®! 


And now, my sweet 
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, curls; then of laughing, they grew grave again, and the work 
bis de cbed at len B only just in time for the messenger who came for it. 

Dominico arose hastily, and coloured beneath the keen glance of th: monk, 
put his companion only smiled, and, in answer to his inquiring look, said, 
with a sweet calmness never dreamt of harm,— 

«My brother, holy father.’ 

‘ Why, methought your brothers were both dead ?’ 

«Ah! bat the saints have sent me another to fill their place. 

inico 
Derbe young artist lifted up his large eyes, as if to read on the venerable 
countenance of the monk what he thought, but answered nut. 

‘Now I think of it,’ said Father Paulv, turning to Chiara,‘ you may as 
well bring the flowers yourselt to-morrow morning to the chapel, and | will 
receive them trom you. Does your road lay my way, Signur Dominico?’ 

The tone, although mild, was almost a command, and not venturing to dis- 
obey it, the artist rose up and departed with a somewhat briefer leave-taking 
with his fair companion than would otherwise have been the case. While 
the girl, 2s before, bid him be sure and come again soon, : 

That night Dominico Corradi went home very thoughful, for he feared 
that the brief dream of his young life had passed away for ever, and yet could 
pot but allow that the vld man was right. He would speak to Chiara, too ; 

rhaps convey her away where they might never meet again, for he had 

atened something of the sort; or at any rate destroy the sweet cope | 
trust with which she now beheld him. And then dropping to sleep ami 
these melancholy reflections, he dreamt that he lay once again at her feet, 
smothered in flowers, while she clapped her little hands, and laughed out joy- 
ously at what she had done; or sat with her by the broken fountain, and 
taught her how to love him. : 
he following morning the artist arose with the dawn, and went and hid 
bimself among the trees in the road through which he knew Chiara must 
son her return fromthe chapel. Nor had he to wait long; but, as he 
feared, the bounding footstep was hushed, and she ave her face and 
wept bitterly as she walked. Dominico’s heart was likewise full to bursting ; 
for these tears, this wild grief, he fancied were for him; and, unable to re- 
strain himself, let the consequences be what they may, bounded from his con- 
cealment and stcod by her side, while the giz] uttered a sudden ery of joy. 

‘ Blessed be the saints!’ exclaimed she, ‘there is still one leit to love me!’ 

‘Ay, for ever andever! But a these tears, my Chiara ? 

‘On! have I not cause to weep? He has been like a father to me ever since 
my own died. It was so sudden, too' Why, last night how well he seemed ; 
and now when I went to the chapel this morning, according to his commands, 
they told me he was dead!’ 

‘Dead!’ repeated the boy, turning tearfully pale. ‘Father Paulo dead?’ 

‘Yes: they found him, it seems, cold and motionless upon his knees, as 
though he had died in the very act of prayer. But you were with him after 
we parted yester-evening: tell me all he said to you; his last living words, 

rhaps, on earth? Dominico, do you hear me?’ 

The artist answered vaguely, with white jips, for he was strongly moved. 

‘Nay, you are ill!’ said the girl, gazing at him with a sad tenderness. 
‘Do not you too die, and leave me all alone!’ 

‘No, no, dearest! it is past now; and weep not so hopelessly, my Chiara, 
for the good Father Paulo yet looks down and guards you from heaven!’ 

She was easily comforted, and the artist went home to his tasks with a 
thoughtful brow. ‘There is a sacred responsibility in feeling that we are the 
all in all of one human heart, which should, and does tor the most part, make 
us holier and wiser, that we may the better fulfil tne sweet duties it enjoins, 

Weeks and months glided on, during which Dominico advanced steadily 
in his profession, glancing aside from its daily routine every now and then to 

int some fugitive pieces, or take the likeness of those who visited the work- 
shop, which became the wonder and admiration of all who saw them, and 
raised strange doubts in the mind of the Signor Corradi, as to whether he did 
right in attempting tochain down that gifted spirit to any one branch of art; 
although Dominico’s acknowledged skill in the difficult craft ot his forefathers 
seemed almust to justify him in so doing, While a thousand litle comforts 
and luxuries, the produce of the youth’s industry, found their way to the cheer- 
ful abode of his beautiful sister, as he still continued to call her, although 

rfectly aware of the deeper and holier love which was growing up in his 
eart, and which was one of the principal incentives to his genius, too well 
did Dominico know the stern pride of his family, to venture to solicit their 
consent to his marriage with the young garland-maker; and he was, therefore, 
content for the present to enshrine her in his affections as the prize of the day 
to come—a sweet guerdon for years of toil—far dearer than fame itself to hitn. 

And yet, after all, 11 was the happiest period ot his life, great and gifted as he 

afterwards became; and that to which ainid all his triumphs he looked linger- 

ingly back in after-years, and would willingly have sacrificed all his newly 
acquired honours to purchase again one day cr even hour of it. 

About this time Dominico employed his leisure hours in taking Chiara’s 
portrait ; and what a source of emusement it was for both! the girl springing 
up every mount from the attitnde in which her artist-lover had placed her, 
to come and peep over his shoulder, to see how he was getting on, vowing, 
with simple naivete, that she was sure she could not be half so beautiful as 
that picture! Perhaps it was a mere maidenly device to hear how eloquently 
he could discourse on such a theme. But, at any rate, we are sure of this, 
that if Chiara prided herself at all upon her loveliness, it was only that he 
might well be preud of her. After all, in spite of Dominico’s cautions, and 
her own vain efforts to look grave, the artist painted her with a smile so bright 
upon her lips, and in her dark glad eyes, that one could scarcely gaze upon 
it without feeting joyous too, from very sympathy. His brothers, David and 
Benedetto, fell straight into love with it, as wellthey might; and even the 

Signor Corradi himself forgot to chide, and admitted that it was exquisitely 
beautiful. 

‘Of course,’ said he, ‘’tis a fancy sketch ; no Woman was ever in reality so 
radiantly lovely !’ 

Dominico smiled. 

‘ By the saints!’ exclaimed Benedetto, ‘could { meet with such an one, | 
would marry her to-morrow!’ 

‘If she were a fit match for a Corradi, but not else,’ replied David, who in- 
herited all his father’s pride. 

‘Pshaw! the aristocracy of beauty levels ail distinctions of rank!’ 

And Dominico felt sure, from that hour, that when the time came in which 
all must be known, he should at least find a friend and advocate in his bold 
and fearless brother Benedetto. 

Knowing what a worshipper of nature Deminico had beer from his very 
boyhood, when he had loved to steal away from the unfinished task to meet 
her in her own wild haunts, upon the hill or by the sea-shore, his frequent 
absence trom home excited neither surprise nor suspicion. While to Chiara 
the sunset-hour was ever the brightest in the whole day, since it never failed 
to bring her dear brother, with his kind voice and merry smile ; and then they 
roamed, hand in hand, together in the sweet twilight, by the banks of the Ar- 
no, laying a thousand bright plans for the future; or laughing aloud in the 
gladsomeness of their young hearts until the very echoes vibrated to its mu- 
Sic: and all of a sudden they grew grave again, grave almost to tears,—for 
Chiara had perhaps recalled to mind how all that had ever loved her, or that 
she had loved, had passed away from earth; and fancied that he, the last and 
cleverest, was looking pale on that wan light, and clinging closer to his side, 
would ask gently, ‘If he was sure he was not ill?’ praying Heaven to spare 
him to love her. Or, with the sweet superstition which is apt to steal over us 
at such times, gather omens from the clouds and stars, which had a strange 
power to sadden or delight, according to the different moods which shaped out 
their vague significations. And then-—it was an old tale—the artist forgot 
his ambition, and wished they had a home in one of those bright, quiet stars, 
aod might abide together for ever! 

‘But why not here—here on earth?’ said the girl simply ; ‘those far-off 
worlds cannot surely be brighter than our own?’ 

Poor child! what a lesson of contentment might be learned of thy sweet 
Philosophy! Only a garland-maker, earning thy daily bread, and that ofien- 
times but scantily, AA yet so joyous, so happy! But no wonder, for thou art 
good, and pure of heart; thou Jovest, and art loved. Therein lay the spell; 
the sunshine from within that would make its own temple in a wilderness! 

Dominico did not attempt to answer her; bat was none the happier of being 


Is it not so, 


the wiser of the two. 

About this time there was a grand festival given to all the aristocracy of 
lorence ; and so careful were they to exclude the canaille, that tickets were 
Only to be obtained with the greatest difficulty, and at an enormous expense. 
lt happened, however, that a certain countess, whose portrait Dominico had 
lately taken in a style which did no more than justice to her real beauty, was 
So delighted with it and herself, that she rewarded the young artist with a | 
ouple of those magic cards, by means of which he might pass in unques- 
Honed with a friend; the very fact of his possessing them being a sufficient 
fuarantee of his right of entree. And the wild idea occurred to him all of 
4 sudden, that he would take Chiara~-poor Chiara! How surprised and 
peased she would be, and there was no fear of his meeting any of his family 

there 

The girl was quite as delighted as he had anticipated, only a little fright- 
*ned; and then woman-like, her first thought was of her dress,—/or it was 
muck the same in those by. gone days as in the present time. 

You will not need mach ornament,’ said Dominico; ‘you who are so beau- 
‘tal! A simple white dress, ana some flowers in your hair, will do very 
Well; that wreath, for instance, which you have just ti nished.’ ° 
Chiara placed it lightly on her forehead, amid her glossy curls; and, as she 
Stood thus, a new and bright idea flashed suddenly on the mind of the artist; 
2nd with him it was but to conceive and execute. 





proud dames,’ said he; ‘for my little Chiara 
shall outshine them all!’ F 

‘In your eyes, perhaps,’ replied the girl, meekly; ‘and that is happiness 
enough for me.’ 


hat night Dominico quitted her earlier than usual, parts away the 
wreath snatched playfully from her fair brow in his bosom. But when he 
had cometo his lonely workshop, and, carefully fastening the door, took it out, 
and placed it before him, behold every flower had withered! Was it an 
omen? A cold chill crept to the heart of that young artist as he gazed, fol- 
lowed by a smile at his own wild fears. 

‘No matter,’ murmured he, ‘I will make Ler instead a wreath that shall 
never fade!’ And Dominico sat up at his task until dawn. 

Chiara, too, was busy all the next day; but she laid aside her feminine em. 
ployment when he entered at his usual hour, and detected in a moment, with 
the quick eye of affection, the somewhat paler hue which want of rest had im- 
parted to his countenance. 

* You are ill,’ said she, parting back the hair from his brow with her white 
fingers; ‘now I know you are! or have toiled too hard, and are weary, per- 
haps?’ 


431 


through the festive dance in their white radiant like creatures of a 
dream; without — bestowing a sheghe Soe on the artist who invent- 
ed, or the maiden who tst_ wore, one of magic wrea but never held 
up her sweet head again! Such, however, as we have told it, is the legend 
ot ‘Ic Guimcanpaso,’ 








— 
HONOUR TO THE MEMORY OF BURNS. 
THE GREAT CELEBRATION AT AYR. 


The great fete was celebrated at Ayron 6th of Aug. with all the heartiness 
and enthusiasm which respect for the genius of Scotland's immortal bard 
could not failto produce. 1\ must have been a proud day to the sons of Barns 
to have had such a welcome to the birthplace of their tather—to the scenes 
immortalised by his muse, and hallowed by many endearing associations. It 
may be interesting to state the origin and of this fete, which as a 
tribute to the memory of genius has scarcely had a parallel in this or any 
other country, ‘The idea was first suagened by the arrival of Colonel Burns 
in Scotland, afier anabsence of nearly 30 years in India. At the outset it was 


“Only such weariness as one smile of yours has at all times power to chase intended merely as anentertainment to the colonel by the people of Ayrshire ; 


— my Chiara!’ 


s it one could smile? Why I can bat weep through fear of losing you ¥’ that, as all the surviving sons of the poet 


‘Nay, it is not so bad as that; I have only the headache.’ And as Chiara 
bound cool flower-wreaths about his burning temples, whispering the while 
sweet words which soothed him even more, it is no wonder the artist soon 


forgot his weariness, or that the evening should close, as usual, in joyous | 


merriment. 


The girl showed Dominico her nearly finished dress, white, as he had sug- 


gested, and gracetul from its very simplicity to the eye of a painter; and 


mentioned that she had thought of trimming it with a bordering of leaves ; | duced to acce 
but he proposed one of narrow silver instead, as being more suited to so gor- | as the lord a 
geous an assemblage, promising to bring her the materials the following 


evening. 


‘But will that not be too grand for me?’ asked his companion, hesitat- 


ingly. 


The youth wasabout to answer proudly, ‘Can anything be too grand tor 
the tuture bride of Dominico Corradi ?’ but he checked himself, and added, 


instead, ‘for my sweet sister!’ 


ull morning. 


The long.expected right arrived at length, and the stately palazzo and ad- 
joining grounds, in which the testival was held, were early thronged with all 


the beauty and aristocracy of Florence. What flashing eyes, what noble 
forms were there! The pride and reserve of high rank flung aside withthe 


consciousness that here at least no plebeian upstart would venture to intrade 


within the charmed circle of patrician exclusiveness. The broad marble 


staircase, the magnificent suite of apartments, the cool flower-wreathed bal- 
conies, the moonlit terraces sloping duwn towardsthe Arno, were all thronged 
with a living crowd. While lamps, and bright jewels, and brighter eyes, 
Suddenly, there was a suppressed mur- 
mur of many voices,a quick rush across the vast entrapce-hall and wide 
staircase, around which those who had just arrived, or awaited trends whom 


outshone the very stars themselves! 


they feared to miss in the throng, yet lingered. And at that magic door 
which opened only atthe talismanic touch of power and high rank, appear 


a fair young face of such wondrous beauty, that we verily believe, had no 
ticket been torthcoming, they would not have dared opppose her entrance, 


It was like a peri at the gates of Paradise, turning away 
and yet half smiling with the joyous anticipation of coming bliss. 

The porter took the cards, but in his wonder and admiration forgot to look 
at the name they bore, and it being afterwards impossible to single them out 
from amid a thousand others, was unable to satisly the repeated inquiries he 
received on the subject, as to the name of the young stranger, who meanwhile 
passed on with a light step, leaning on the arm of her companion. She wore 
a floating robe of snowy muslin, bordered with silver, a girdle of the same 
encircling her slender waist; while upon her white and radiant brow there 
glistened a wreath or garland of finely wrought silver, of exquisite work- 
manship and design, the very first which had yet appeared of those singular- 
ly graceful ornaments, which afterwards became so fashionable among the 
Florentine ladies. And how pure and beautiful it looked! the white foliage 
amid the dark hair, which now shadowed and now revealed its elaborate and 
fairy-like covering. 


have exulted on that night! 


The ladies — round them as they passed along in order to gain a 
‘ the silver wreath, that they might have one made of a simi- 
lar pattern; while the young cavaliers thought only of admiring the sweet 


And Chiara herself, wild | was seen by the crowd in the neighbourhood of the platform, an immense 


nearer view o 


girlish face which shone beneath like a sunbeam. 


er dazzled eyes, | observed the Countess of Eglinton, the 


but as the affair became known, hints came from various quarters to the effect 
were in the kingdom, it would be 
better to have a more extensive demonstration than that contemplated. This 
completely altered its local character, and impartedto it all the reality and im- 
portance of a national commemoration in honour of the ploughman bard, as 
well as a welcome to his sons. ‘The result had been a cordial response from 
all quarters of the kingdom, presenting living manifestation of the influence 
which the writings of Burns exert over the national mind. 

The preliminary arrangements were intrusted to a committee, through 
whose instrumentality the Earl of Eglinton and Professor Wilson were in- 
the duty of presiding at the festive board—the one celebrated 
he tournament, and the other asa poetand critic. A field 
of some 20 acres in extent and beautifully situated on the banks of the Doon, 
was selected as the place where the festival wasto be held; and a more ap- 
propriate spot could not have been fixed upon. Distantonly a few yards trom 
the monument errected to the poet’s memory in 1820, in the sloping vale 
immediately below the cottage of his birth, it had the additional charm of being 
in the very centre of the scene of his unrivalled poem of * Tam o’ Shanter,’ 


And then, cheered by her smiles and her | and within view of Alloway’s‘ auld haunted kirk,’ where the revels of the un- 
love, went back again to his lonely workshop, to toil at his mysterious task 


earthly legion were held. The pavilion was nearly a square, and covered a 
space of 110 by 129 feet. lt was calculated to hold upwards of 2000 persons. 

The vacant space oi the field in which the pavilion was situated was allot. 
ted for refreshment tents, and asa promenade for the humbler class of visitors, 
whose recreation and enjoyment were vot forgotten. Letters, apologising for 
unavoidable absence, but heartily co xcurring in the propriety ef the demonstra- 
tion, were received from Mr. 'T. Moore, Mr, Wordsworth, Mr, J Montgomery, 
Sir E. L. B. Lytion, Mr. L. Hunt, Capt. Marryat, Mr. Serjeant ‘Taltourd, 
Mr. Carlyle, &c. ‘The musical department was very attractive. ‘The names 
of Templeton and Wilson both figured inthe programme. ‘The former being 
a native of Ayrshire, the songs of Burns could not have had a more appro- 
priate representative. 

In front of the platiorm stood uncovered the Earl of Eg!intoun, supported 
on the right by the three sons of Burns, viz, Robert (the eldest,) Colonel 


ed William Nichol, and Major James Glencairn; and on the left by Mrs Begg, 


the sister of Burns, and her son and daughters. On the right hand of the 
sons stocd Professor Wilson, who was also uncovered, and who ever and 
anon cordially cheered the procession as it passed. On the same platform we 
; ard Justice-General, Sir David 
Hunter Blair, Sir John M'‘Neill, Alex. Hastie, Esq., M.P., J, O. Partie, 


with grea 


sq, Sheriff Alison, Sheriff Bell, Col. Campbell, W. A. Cuninghame, Esq., 
Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall (the well known authors of various works,) Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Chainbers, Mrs, Crowe [the authoress of ‘ Susan Hopley,’ 
&c.,) Theodore Martin, Esq. [the Bon Gualtier of Tait's Magazine) &c., &e. 
The procession occupied about three quarters of an hour in passing this 
point; having arrived in front of the platlorm about a quarter to one o'clock, 
and passed it about twenty-five minules past one. ; 
men, and shepherds, who fo,lowed the magistrates of Ayr in the procession, 
were a very humerous and fine-looking body of men 
equipped with their plaids and crooks. 
cession was the pageant of King Crispin, which was got ap 


he farmers, plough- 


the shepherds being 
But the most striking part of the pro- 


t 


The wearer, in her unconscious loveliness, moving 
among them like a bright and joyous spirit! How the artist—the lover must 


splendour, and hat a fine effect, The ancient order of Foresters, anc the 
Odd Fellows, also made a distinguished appearance. An amusing scene oc- 
curred in connection with the large Scotch thistle carried by the box makers 
of Mauchline. As soon as the inscription— 

‘T turned my weeding hook aside, 

And spared the symbol dear,’ 


with wonder and delight, dazzled by the new splendour which met her glance | shout of app!ause was sent forth; and as it passed Professor Wilson, he 


whichever way it turned, now clapped her white hands in uncontrollable joy 


or laughed aloud tor very glee! and at length grew strangely weary, while 
Dominico, alarmed by her increasing paleness, bore her through the crowd 
to a remote seat on a far-off balcony, and, mS over her with passionate 


fondness, watched the bright flush steal gradually 
because she felt that gaze upon her. 

*‘ It islike a dream!’ said the girl at length. 

The artist thought so too, and half dreaded to awaken from it. 

‘It must be a beautiful world, Dominico!’ she continued, quickly adding 
‘that is, if the loved ure with us ; but not else!’ 


ack tv lip and cheek, hal 


Ay, therein lay the spell, without which that gay scene would have been a | the Cottage—the bagpipes playing ata distanve from the Pavilion. 


, |} stretched out his hand, and snatching a branch from the bush, he placed it 
with great enthusiasm near his heart—an eiample which was speedily fol- 
lowed by the Countess of Eglinton, the Lord Justice-Genera), Mr. 8. ©. Hall, 
&c. The procession having entered the field, the whole of the bands played 
f} * Dunean Gray,’ followed by ‘ The birks of Aberfeldy.’ A large circle was 
then formed round the platform erected for the musicians, and the whole com- 
pany, led by professional vocalists, joined in singing ‘ Ye banks and braeso” 
bonnie Doon,’ and ‘ Auld Langsyne.’ The bands were afierwards stationed 
,| in vasious quarters of the field—the Regimental and Glasgow St. Andrew's 
bands in the centre of the field, and the Kilwinnieg and Cumnock bands at 


There 


weary thing indeed, simply because one may not weep at such times, but must | were two enclosures tor dancing, one towards the head of the field, and the 


needs smile though the heart break. 


Dominico could restrain himseif no longer, and sinking at her feet, his 
passionate words, mingled with the far-off strains of sweet music, fell pleas- 


other at the brow overlooking the water of Doon. Immediately after the 
rocession was over, the crowd were astonished at the appearance of ‘Tam o’ 
hanter ‘ weel mounted on his grey mare Meg,’ and a flight of witches in 


antly on her ear. And yet the artist, could he have read her innocent thoughts, | full pursuitof him. ‘Tam approached from the plantation near the Cottage, 


would have been but half satisfied. ‘Lover or brother,’ reasoned Chiara 
‘ what signifies so we never part again!’ and then they Jaid a thousand wil 


1 and }: gging along the road, put spurs to his ‘noble Maggie’ opposite the 


‘auld haunted kirk,’ when out the ‘ hellish legion sallied., Maggie, of course, 


plans for the future—a future which, for one at least, was not to be! heedless | reached’the key-stane of the brig in safety, but there left behind her ‘ ain grey 
alike of the place and hour, or the quick flight of time, so that the halls were | tail.’ The enacument of this characteristic interlade created mach amuse- 
nearly deserted when they again issued forth, and passing with a drooping | ment. 


head and burning cheek among the remaining loiterers, Chira was seen no 


more ! 


It soon got about that Dominico Corradi was the fortunate inventor of the | . a : PE 
chaste and beautiful ornaments which were causing such a sensation among te of <o pH pony y oe oa! a about 2 o'clock. 
his fair countrywomen, and his workshop was daily thronged by a host of | Y“ 0" ¥ a Se ee Sere “aot. 


bright-eyed petitioners, who, if they recognised the young artist who had, to- 


THE BANQUET. 
The company began to enter the Pavilion almost immediately after the 
The Pa- 
arance—more like a banqut 


in fairyland than a thing of real life, The Chairman and Croupier's seats 


gether with his a pee and lovely companion, gained admission within | ¥°"® of oak, made of the rakers of Alloway Kirk; aad several splendid ellves 


the charmed circ 
careful to keep both his and their own secret. 


¢ in which they had chosen to entrench themselves, were | “49°* Conanated Ges Weare 
While from that time he was 


The Chairman, the Right Hon. the Earl of Eglinton, was supported on the 


known only in his native city by the name of Ghirlandajo in honour of his right by Robert Burns, Kaq., late of the Stamps and Taxes, Somerset House, 


graceful invention, a name which he afierwards immortalised. 


But she—the peri, the star and wonder of all Florence ' the betrothed of its Begg, niece of the poet; Henr 


favouriteartist! where isthe young Chiara now? Pale and marble-like she 


sits by the open casement ot her little dwelling and, looking abroad upon the ross; Miss Be g, the younger niece of the 


London, eldest son of the poet; Major Burns, you son of the poet; Miss 
Glasstford Bell, ., Bheriff-Substitute of 
Rev. Mr, Cathill, Ayr; Mr. Robert Burns Begg, weacher, Kin- 
poet; Mr. and Mrs, Thompson of 


Lanarkshire; 


sunny plains beyond, weeps that she must leave so fair a world; aud, more Dumtries (the Jessie Lewars of the bard); on the lett, by Col. Burns, second 
a 


than all, Dominico. She 
the doom was slowly working out—the fata 


, son of the poet; Mrs. Begg, sister of the 
pe cnet at pdm a ees io Plenipotentiary to the Court of Persia; 


; Sir John M'Neil, Bart., late 
Right Hon. the Lord Justice Gen- 


last of her race. ‘ How sad a thing,’ says one of our sweetest poets, ‘ that eral; the Countess ot me Sir D. H. Blair, Bart. of Blairquhen. The 


love and death should dwellin the same world!’ 


Croupier, Professor Wilson of Edinburgh, was supported on the right by 


Before her lay the silver garland which every now and then she took up Archibald Alison, Esq., Sheriff of Lanarkshire, and author of the History of 


with forced playfulness, it may be to hide a deeper feeling, and placed once 


Europe ; Col. Mure of Caldwell, author of Travels in Greece; William 


again upon er pale brow ; batit had become all too heavy, and only mocked Aytoun, Esq., Advocate; A. Hastie, Esq., M. P. for Paisley ; James Oswald, 


the faded face beneath, and putting it aside she wept like a child. And yet 


Esq., M. P. for Glasgow; on the lett by Sir James Campbell, Glasgow ; 


she was thankful to be the first taken, and trusted that years hence Dominico Provost Miller, Ay*; James Ballantine, Eaq,, of Castlehill ; James Campbell, 


would forget her and be happy. And so alternately lamenting or soothing 
his still wilder grief, the beautiful and beloved passed away from earth, leav- 
ing no trace behind, save in one lonely heart which was tor a time well-nigh 
broken at her loss. 

Soon after this Ghirlandajo, for by that name only was he henceforth known 
to the world, quitted his profession for one which he had always loved a 
thous:nd times better, and became a painter ; quickly rising to be the first 
and most celebrated of the age in which he lived, Michael Angelo Buonarotti 
himself being ome of his pupils! But was he happy? Heaven knows. 
After all, he was but a man, and we, as writing a true history, are bound to 
confess that, like ninety-nine out of a hundred do in such cases, he married 
again, and—no, he did not forget her, that were impossible, or ever experi- 
ence once more the pure and ardent affections of boyhood ; but passed through 
life most likely, as those must who marry aught but a first love (and how few 
they are!) and was at least contented. Vascori terms him ’ the idol of his 
fellow-citizens!’ but we have no evidence to show that he did not some- 
times turn aside, even in the midst of his brightest riamphs, to weep for her 
whom he had once hoped would have shared them with him. Cer.ain it is 
that one sweet girlish face -~— traced, under different aspects, throughout 
some of his noblest works. hile in the Sasseti chapel, in the church of 
the Holy Trinity, representing the life of St. Francis in a series of pictures 
full of feeling and dramatic power, the monks instantly recognised the unfor- 
gotten features of Father Paulo, and yet the artist had seen him but once; 
but the memory of that night, which had hallowed all his youth, was graven 
for ever upon his heart! 

Evidences of Ghirlandajo’s wonderful genius are still to be found in the 
well-known and magnificent treseoes in the choir of Santa Maria Novella, 
and in the Florence and Manich galleries, and the Museum at Berlin ; or on 
the smiling brows of his fair and noble country women to this day, as they flit 


ms *y —— . 
Rev, Mr. Cathill of Ayr asked the blessing, in language brief, impres- 
sive, and appropriate. The Rev. gentleman also returned thanks. 

Lord Kelinton said—There is one toast which never can be omitted, more 
especially at an assernbly such as this, consisting of loyal Scotchmen; and 
| it is a toast which | am sure wiil be received here as it is elsewhere with re- 
| spect and joy. “The health of the Queen.” (Cheers.) 

Glasgow (auadrille Band, —" Queen's Anthem.” 

The Chairman then rose and said,—We will drink “ Prince Albert and the 
rest of the Royal Family.” (Applause. 

Glasgow Quadrille Band,—' Prince Ibert March.” 

SPEECH OF THE EARL OF EGLINTOUN. 

The Chairman then rose amidst the most enthusiastic applause. He said, 
—Ladies and gendemen, the subject of the toast which | am now going to 
bring before you, is one of sach paramount importance on this occasion, and 
is so deeply interesting, not only to those whom I have now the honour to ad- 
dress, but to al] to whom genius is dear, that I could have wished it had been 
committed to more worthy bande, more particularly when I see the erormous 
assemblage collected here—the distinguished persons who grace our board to- 
day. (Cheers.) It is only because I conceive that my official position ren- 
ders me the most formal and ficting, though most inefficient, mouth-piece of 
the inhabitants of this coanty—(hear, hear, and cheers)—that I have ven- 
tured to intrude myself before you on this occasion, and to undertake the 
onerous, though gratifying, duty of proposing in sach an assemblage the 
thrilling toast—“‘ The Memory of Barns.” (Great applause ;—the compan 
rising to testify their approbation by the waving of handkerchiets.) ‘This 
not a oyarr I for the purpose of recreation and amusement; it is not a ban- 


quet at which a certain number of toasts printed on paper are to be 
and responded to, which to-day marks our preparations ; it is the cnthunlonic 
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desire of a whole people to pay honvur to their countryman; it is the — 
taneous offering of a nation’s feelings towards the illustrious dead, and 

to this the desire to extend the hand of welcome and friendship to those whom 
he has left behind. (Tremendous applause.) Here on the oy spot where 
he first drew breath, on the very grcund which his genius has hallowed, be- 
side the Old Kirk of Alloway, which his verse has immortalised, beneath the 
Monument which an admiring and repentant people have raised to him— 
(great applause)—we meet, afier the lapse of years, to pay our homage to the 
man of genius. (Loud cheers.) 

The master-mind who has sung the ‘ Isle of Palms’—who has revelled in 
the immorial ‘ Noctes’—who has already done that justice tothe memory of the 
Bard, which a brother poet can alone do—Christopher himself is here !— 

reat applause)— anxious to pay his tribute of admiration to a kindred spirit. 

he his’orian who has depicted the most eventtul period of the French em- 
pire—the glorious triumphs of Wellington, is here—(cheers)—Clio, as it were, 
otfering up a garlandto Erato, [Cheers.} ‘Vhe distinguished head of the 
Scottish Bar ts here—[cheers]—in short, every town, andevery district, every 
class, and every sex, and every age, has come terward to pay homage to their 
Poet. ‘The honest lads whom he so praised, and whose greatest boast is to 
belong w the Land of Burns, are here. (Cheers) The bonny lasses whom 
he so praised, those of whom he loved and sung, are here; they have followed 
buher to justity, by their loveliness, the Poet's worth—(great applause) ;— 
while the descendant of those who dwelt in the ‘ Castle of Montgomerie,’ teels 
himself only too bighly honoured in being permitted to propose the memory of 
him who then wandered there unknown on the banks of Fail. (Loud cheer- 
ing.) tow litte could the pious old man who dwelt in yonder cotage—with 
his ‘lyart haffets’ o’erspreading his venerable brow—when he read the ‘ big 
ha’ Bible,’ have guess d that the infant prattling on his knee was to be the 
ride of his nation—the chief among the poetic band—was to be one of the 
rightest planets that glows around the mighty sun of the Bard of Avon— 
(cheers)—in knowledge and originality unrivalled—second to none in the fer- 
vent expression of deep teeling, in the genuine perception of the beauties of 
nature, znd equal to any who revels in the fairy land of poesy, [Cheers.]} 
Well may we rejoice that Burns is our own—thal no other spot can claim to 
be the birth-place of our Homer except the spot on which we stand, [Cheers, } 
Oh! that he could have foreseen the futurity of fame created for him thisday, 
when the poet and the historian, the peer and the peasant, vie with each ether 
in paying the tribute of their admiration to the humble but mighty genius of 
him whom we hail as the first of Scottish Poets, [Cheers.] Such a foresight 
might have alleviated the dreary hours of his sojourn at Mossgiel—might have 
lightened the dark days of his pilgrimage on earth. [Cheers.] Well does he 
deserve our homage who bas portrayed the ‘ Cotiar's Saturday Night’—not 
in strains of inconsiderate mirth, but in solemnity and truath—who breathed 
the patriotic words that tell of the glories of our Wallace, immortalising alike 
poet and the hero; he who could draw inspiration from the humble daisy, 
breathed forth the heroic words of ‘ The Song of Death, —strains, the incar- 
Nation of poetry and love, and yet of the bitterest shafts of satire and ridicule! 
—obeying but the hand of nature, despising all the rales of art, yet trampling 
over the very rules he set at nought. {Loud cheers.| At his name every 
Scottish heart beats high. He has become a household word alike in the 
palace and the cottlage. Ot whom should we be proud— to whom should we 
pay homage, if not to our own immortal Burns? [Cheers.] 
ut I feel | am detaining you too long, in the presence of a Wilson and an 
Alison, (Cries of ‘No, no,’ and applause.) In such a presence as these, | 
feel that | am not a fit person to dilate upon the genius of Barns. Lam but 
an admirer like yourselves. There are others present who are brother poets, 
kindred geniuses—men who, like Burns, have created a glorious immortality 
to themselves—to them will | committhe agreeabletask of more fully displaying 
before you, decked out with their eloquence, the excellence of the poet and the 
genius of the man, and to extend and welcome his sens to the land of their fa- 
ther—(cheers)—and I will now ask you, in their presence, on the ground his 
enius has rendered sacred—on tae ‘Banks and braes 0’ bonny Doon ’-—1to 
join with me ip drinking an overflowing bumper, and in joining to it every 
expression of enthusiasm which you can, to *'The Memory of Burns.’ The 
toast was received with the most rapturous and enthusiastic bursts of ap- 
plause. 

Quadrille Band—‘ Here’s a health to ane | lo’e dear.’ 

Mr. ‘Templeton sung with admirable eflect—" Ye banks and braes o’ bonnie 
Doon,” which eiciied the warmest plaudits of the meeting. 

Mr. Robert Burns, on rising to return thanks, was, with his brothers, re- 
ceived with enthusiastic cheering. He said—My Lord, Ladies, and Gen- 
tlemen, of course it cannot be expected, at a meeting such as the present, that 
the sons of Burns should expatiate on the merits and genius of their deceased 
father, Around them were an immense number of admirers, who, by their 
presence there that day, bore a sufficient testimony of the opinion in which 
they held his memory, and the high esteem in which they held his genius. 
In the language of ‘he late Sir Christopher Wren, though very differently 
applied, the sons of Burns could say, that to obtain a living testimony to their 
father’s genius, they had only to !ook around them. (Cheers.) He begged, in the 
name ot his brothers and himself, to return their heartlelt and grateful thanks 
for the honour that had that day veen paid to their father’s memory. (Cheers.) 

PROFESSOR WILSON’S SPEECH. 

Professor Wilson, who was received with enthusiastic cheering, spoke as 
follows: — Were this festival to commemorate the genius of Burns, and it 
were asked what need of such commemoratives since his fame is co-extensive 
with the herves of our land, and inherent in every soul, I must answer that, 
though admiration of the poet be indeed wide as the world, yet we, as com- 
patriots to whom it is more especially dear, rejoice to see that universal sen- 
timent concentrated in the voice of a great assembly of his own people— 
(cheers)—that we rejoice to meet in thousands to honour him who has de- 
lighted each single one of us all at his own hearth. (Cheers.) But this com- 
memoration expresses, too, if not a profounder, yet a more tender sentiment; 
for it is to welcome his sons to the land which their father illustrated—it is to 
indulge our natural pride ia a great name, while, at the same time, we gratily 
in full hearts the most pious of aflections. (Cheers,) It was customary, you 
know, in former times,to crown great poets. No such ovation honoured our 
bard ; yet he, too, tasied of human applause—he enjoyed its delights, and he 
saw the trials that attend it. Which, think you, would he himselt have pre- 
ferred? Such a celebration as this in his lile-time, or fifty years alter his 
death? I cannot doubt that he would have preterred the posthumous, because 
the finer incense. (Cheers.) ‘The honour and its object aie thus seen in their 
just proportions; lor death gives an elevation which the candid soul of the 
poet himself would have shunned, and that honour he would have reserved 
rather for his manes than encountered it with his living intirmities—(cheers) 
—and yet, could he have foreseen the day when they for whom his soul was 
often sorely troabled, should, after many years of separation, revurn to the hut 
where himself was born, and near it, within the shadow of his own monu- 
ment, be welcomed for his sake by the lords and ladies of the land ; and dearer 
still, far dearer to his manly breast, by the children andthe children’s children 
of people of his own degree, whose hearis he sought to thrill by the voice of 
his own inspirations, then surely would such a vision have been sweeter to 
his soul even than that immortal one in which the genius of the land bound 
holly round his torehead—the tilac-leaved crown that shall flourish for ever, 
eo eees, Ot his three sons now sitting here, one only, I believe, can remem- 

r his father’s face—can remember those large, lustrous eyes of his, so full of 
meaning—so full of melting in melancholy, or kindling in mirth, but never 
turned on his children, nor the mother ot his children, but with one expression 
of tenderest, or most intense affection, (Loud cheering.) Even at this day he, 
tov, may remeinber his father’s head with its dark clusters, not unmixed with 
grey, and those eyes closed for ever, lying upon the bed of death ; nor, should 
such solemn image arise, would it be unsuiiable to this festival; for while I 
bid welcome to the Sons of Burns to their father’s land, I feel, | cannot but 
feel, that while you have conferred upon me a high honour, you have also im- 

upon me a sacred duty; and, however, inadequately | may discharge 
it at least, [ shall in no degree violate either the spirit of humanity or truth. 
{Cheers.j In speaking ofthe character of Burns, in the presence of his sons, 
I must speak reverentiy; but even in their presence I must not refuse to 
speak the truth. [Cheers.] I must speak according to the established and 
everlasting judgment of what is right. 

Burns had his fauks; Burns, like every other morta’ being, had his favlts, 
great faults in the eyes of men, and grievous in the eyes of Heaven above us. 
There is a moral in every man’s life, in his hamblest condition, impertectly 
understood; and how affecting is it when we read confessions wrung out by 
remorse from the souls of the greatly gifted, and the gloriously endowed !— 
(Loud cheers.) But it is not his faulis that are remembered here--surely it 
is not to honour these that we meet together. To deny that error is error is 
toextenuate its blame. Then we make an attack on sacred truth; but to for- 
get that it exists,or,i! that may be wholly impossible,to tink of itas to regard it 
with that melancholy emotion that still accompanies all our meditations on 
the mixed character of men—that is noi only allowable, but it is oidered—it is 
a privilege dear to humanity. And well indeed might we tremble tor him 
who should be dead to the voice ot Nature crying fromthe tomb. (Cheers.) 
Ani in its music how gracefully Time aids the inclinations of charity. Its 
shadows solien what they may not hide; and the distant discords that might 
have grated too painfully on our ears, are now undistinguishably lost in that 
music, sweet and solemn, that comes from afar with the sound of a gtea 
man’s name [Cheers,} It isconsolatory to see how the faults of those whom 
the people honours, grow fainter and fainter in the national memury, while 
their virtues grow brighter and still more bright; and if in this, injustice has 
been done them-—and who shall dare to deny that cruelest injustice has been 
done to Burns—the succeeding generations become more, charitable to 
the dead, and desire to repair the wrong by some profound homage. It may 
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be truly saii the good which men do lives afer them. All that is ethereal in 
their being alone seems to survive; and therefore, with all our cherished 
memories uf our best men, and Burns was among our best, become iuvested 
with all consistent excellencies ; for far better do their virtues instruct us by 
the love they inspire, than ever could their vices injure us. Todwell on the 
goodness of the great shows that we ourselves are not only lovers of nature, 
butthat we may be aspiring to reach his serene abode; but to dwel! upon 
the faults of greatness, and still worse, to ransack, in order that we create 
them, that is the low industry of envy, which, grown into a habit, becomes 
malice, at once hardening and embittering the mind. [Cheers.] Such, in 
the case of our great poet, beyond all doubt, was the source of many a ma- 
lignant truth, and lie, fondly written down, carefully recorded, by a class of 
calumniators that never may become extinct. And for many years we were 
forced to hear sou!s ignoble, formed to be forgot, dragging forth some funny 
phautasm of their own heated fancy, as if it were the majestic shade of Burns 
evoked from his mausoleum fur contumely and insult. [Cheers] We have 
thus been told by some who rather presumptuously assume the office of our in- 
structors, to beware how we a‘low the admiration of genius to seduce us from 
reverence of truth. We have been told how far moral is superior to intellectu- 
al worth; nay, that in nature they are not allied. But akin in nature they are, 
and sacred to picty, and cease .f ever they should be disuniied. But mark in 
what a hypocritical spirit » sch counsels as these were often preferred, tll salu- 
tary truths were perverted by gross misapplication into pernicious la'sehoods 
They did not seck to elevate nature; they sought to degrade genius — 
[Cheers.} And never in any other instance did such men stand furth so gia- 
ringly self-convicted of wretched ignorance of the nature of both than by this 
wiltul perversion of maoy of the noblest attributes of humanity in the charac. 
ter of Robert Burns. {Loud cheers} Yes; virtue and genius are both alike 
from heaven, and both alike they tend heavenwards. ‘lherefure we lament to 
see a single stain assa ling the divine gift of gentus—therefure we lament to see 
Virtue, where no genius ts, fall before the tempter. [Cheers. } 


But jet us never listen to those who, by the very breath of warning, would 
seek to blight the wreath bound round the forehead of the muses’ sons by a 
people's gratitude. (Cheers.) Let us beware of those who, under affected 
zeal for religion, have as ofien violated the spirit of both by gross misrepre- 
sentations, and exaggerations, and denunciations of the common frailties of 
our nature in illustrious men—-in wen who, in spite of their aberrations, 
more or less deplorable, trom the right line of duty, were devoted worshippers of 
virtue in the general tenor of their lives, and noble examples to all o¢ their 
brethren. Burns, who, while sorely oppressed in bis own generous breast by 
the worst of anxieties—the anxiety of providing the means ol subsistence to 
those of his own household and his own breath—was notwithstanding no less 
faithful to that sacred gift with which by heaven he had been endowed. Obe- 
dient to the holy inspiration, he ever sought it purely in the paths of poverty— 
to love which is indeed from heaven. From hisinexhaustible fancy, warmed 
by the sunshine of his heart, even in the thickest gloom, he strewed along the 
weary ways of the world flowers so beautiful that even to eyes that weep— 
that are familiar to tears—they looked as if they were flowers dropped trom 
heaven. Butin u more humane—in a more Chyistian—spirit, have men now 
consented to judge of the character of their great benefactor ; therefore atany 
hazard | may call them sacred scenes, the anniversary of the birth or death 
of one who had completed so great an achievement. But they have still 
sought to make manifest the honour they intended him, to make it manifest, if 
possible, to answer in some degree the demands made upon them by the ima- 
gination and the heart. In what other way than that could genius ever have 
dared to seek to perpetuate in elegies and hymns expressive of a whole peo- 
ple’s triumph, and a whole peuple’s griet, for the death of some king, sage, 
priest, or poet? (Loud applause.) What king from the infirmities of his 
meanest subject ever was tree? We know that there are throbs which come 
trom a king’s heart, and up to the brow which is rounded ty a kingly crown. 
fis passions or errois are as fatal as those that torment the heart of the mean- 
est hind on his pallet of straw. But then the king, with all his sins, had been 
a guardian, a restorer, a deliverer; thus his sins were buried with his body, 
and all over the land, not only in his day, bat in afier generations, the cry 
was, ‘O! King, live tor ever!’ (Cheers.) The sage has seen how liberty 
rests on law; how rights are obligations; how the passions of men must be 
controlled in order that they will be free. He, too, bow often has he struggled 
in vain with his own passions; with the powers of evil that beset him in that 
seclusion in which reverend admiration would tain believe that wisdom for 
ever serenely dwelt. ‘The servant of God, has he always kept his breath pure 
from the earib, nor ever offered prayer with spotless hands! The humbled 
contession of his own unworthiness would be his reply, alike to the scoffer 
and to him that believed. But were there one tried by plague or pestilence, he 
had carried comfort into the honse deserted by all, except the son of despair ; 
he had sallied forth from the quiet home of the Christian, where he lived long 
in peace, honoured, and for the sake of his divine Master, and for the sake of 
them who were sitting in the darkness and the shadow of death; therefure 
shall his name be blessed, and all Christendom point him out as the chosen 
servantof God. ‘That must show that there is a debt due to these benefactors 
of our race—a deep debt of gratitude 1o those who have done true service to 
mankind by exerting their powers of fancy and of imagination, and by means 
of their great powers of thought. If, then, ourlove and gratitude is duetosuch 
benefactors, who shall deny that we are entitled to place Burns amongst the 
highest?—he who reconciled poverty to its loi—who lightened the burihens of 
care, and made toi! charmed with its very task-work, and, at the same time, 
reconciled grief to the grave. He who, by one immortal song and by a pic- 
ture which only genius, inspired by poetry, could have conceived, has sancti- 
fied for ever the poor man’s cot. (Applause.) How tenderly—how tenderly 
—but how truly does that happy night seem to pass by some sweet transition, 
trom the working world into the hallowed day kept sacred by God's appoint- 
ment, and made to breathe a heavenly calm over all, andin a way, also, never 
to be broken more over our pastoral hills, or our beloved mountains. (Loud 
cheers.) 

Now, I hold that such sentiments as these which I have expressed, if they 
be true, afford a justification at once of the character of Burns—his moral and 
intellectual character—that places him amongst the highest order of human 
beings who have benefited their race by theexpressions of noble sentiments 
and glorious thoughts. Why, I say there isa voice heard above, and below, 
and round about—far above the voice of mere admiration, as it has been ex- 
pressed by men of taste or of criticism. ‘I'here is a voice which those who 
know how to listen to itcan hear—a voice which bas pronounced its judg- 
ment on thecharacter ol Burns—a judgment which cannot on earth be required 
at a higher tribunal, and whieh will never be reversed. (Applause.) 
It was heard of old—and struck terror into the hearts of tyrants, who quaked, 
and quailed, and fled for fear from this land befure the unconquered Caledo- 
nian spear, Itis a voice they were pleased to hvar; it is like the sound of 
distant waterfalls, the murmurs of the summer woods, or the voice of the 
mighty sea, which ever rolls even on, and is restless even in itsrepose. 1 
mean the voice of the people of Scotland, of her peasantry and trades—of all 
who earn their bread by the sweat of their brow—the voice of her working 
men! I shall not pretend to draw their character; this | may say of them 
now, and boldly, that they do not choose to be dictated to as to the choice of 
those who with them shall be a household word. They are men from 





their worship trom their hearts. They were men who loved trath, 
sincerity, integrity, resolution, and independence—an open front, and a bold 
eye, that fears not to lovk inthe face of clay. They dc not demand, in one 
and the same person, inconsistent virtues; they are no lo\e.s of p-recuon or 
of perfectibility ; they know that there are fainter and darker shadows in the 
character of every man; and they seem, as we look back on our history, to 
have loved most those who have been subject most within and without to 
strong and severe temptation, those who, whether in triumph or in valour, have 
shown at last, by the complexion of character of their souls, that they loved 
their country, and had no passion so strong as the defenceof the people. They, 
too, unless | am much mistaken, love those who have struggled with adver- 
sity. They loved those who have had their trials, their griets, their sorrows ; 
and, most of all, they loved those who were not ashamed of confessing that 
they were so. and who threw themselves on the common feeling and forgive- 











ness here below, and trmsted for that forgiveness to that source from which 
alone itcan come. (Cheers.) 

The love of the people of Scotland for those whom they have loved, has not 
been exclusive-—it has been comprehensive. They loved the appearances of 
their different characters, and honoured them for every advance they made, 
provided they saw the strength of character, moral and intellectual. Sucha 


upon Rubert Burns, and whilst they admired him they also loved him too with 
the truest affection, as well for the virtues as fur the sorrows and the griets of 
that great, but in some respects unfortunate, man. Was he worthy of their 
love—taking it for granted, and we are entiled to do so—then why did they 
love him? They loved him because he loved his own order, nor ever de- 
sired, for a single hour, to quit it. (Applanvse.) They |! rved him because 
he loved the very humblest condition ot human ty, so much, that by his con- 
nection he saw more truly, and became more distinetly acquainted with what 
was truly good, and imbued witha spirit of Jove in the souiofa man. They 
loved him tor that which he had been sometimes mest absurdly questir ned 
for—his independence. (Applause.) They loved him for bringing sunshine 
into dark places: not fer representing the poor hard-workisg man as an object 
of pity; but for showing that there was something more than ts ireamed of 
in the world’s philosophy amung the tillers of the soil, and the hambiest child- 
ren of the lan From sucha character as that which I have tiuly given ot 
Scotland's people, one would expect that all the poetry would be of a stern or 









whose hands easier would it be to wrench the weapon than ever to wrench [ 
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furious kind, the poetry only of bloodshed and of destruction ; 
so, nor is itso, but with some glorious excepiions in the A Arte 
For how did the men of old love poetry, and was it loved in the beg w™ 
they were born? Yes. Pvetry was the produce both of ihe heather 
tains and the sunny braes. In the days ot old they had their music 
and dirge-like as it sighed forthe absent or wailed for the dead. T 
ments, whilst they were fluttering about in disorder and decay, were sei 
upon by him, the sweetest lyrist of them all, and sometimes, by the pag 
a single word, he let in the soul of beauty—sometimes by a few happy tok ef 
of his genius he changed the fragment into a whole so exquisi ely mo ne 
that no one could tell which were the lines belonging to Burns, fur oy 
rescued them from oblivion. He alsu took the music, and set the unletiered 
language of nature to every necessary modulation of human speech, so that 
the poetry of Burns is as popular and as national as his music. The lear 
Professor then proceeded at some length to notice the universal popularit - 
Burns's works among the poor of the country; and, after referring to jon 
sence of James Borns, who was labouring under severe affliction, he = 
cluded by an eloquent panegyric upon the speech of the voble Chairman a 
resumed his seat amidst loud applause. . 

ag we big ens Band,—* Of a’ the airts the wind can blaw.” 

Mec Robert Burns replied in the following terms ;—My Lord, m 
Ladies and Gentlemen,—We are sure the Sons of ye feel ait tnays and 
ought to feel on an oceasion so gratifying, and on account of so nobly generoy 
a welcome to the Banks of Doon. Wherever they have gone they have found 
a reception prepared for them by the genius and !ame of their father, and un- 
der the providence of God, they owe to the admirers of his genius all that t 
have, and what competencies they now enjoy. We have no claim to attention 
individuaily—we are all aware that genius, and more particularly poetic enius 
is not hereditary, and in this case the mantle of Elijah has not descended y 
Elisha, (Applavse.) The sons of Burns have grat<ful hearts, and will 
member, so long #s they live, the honour which has this day been conferred y 
them by tie noble and illustrious of our own land, and many generous and 
tind spirits from other lands—some from the far west, a country composed of 
the great and the free, and altogether a kindred people. We beg to return our 
most heartfelt thanks to this numerous and highly respectable company for 
the honour which has been done us this day. Mr Burns resumed his seat 
amidst the most deafening shouts of applause, which continued for some time 


[Several other speeches were made, and the whole affair passed off in the 
most gratifying manner. } 
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UNIVERSITY OF KING’S COLLEGE,—TORONTO. 
MATRICULATION. 
MICHAELMAS TERM, 1844. 
HE Vice President will examine Candidates for admission, at 2 o'clock on Mop 
days and Wednesdays during the month of \clober 
lI. BOYS, M.D., Registrar King’s College. 
FACULTY OF THE Law. 
MICHAELMAS TERM, 1844. 
A Course of Lectures will be delivered by W. H. Blake, B.A , Professor of Law on 
Wednesdays and Fridays, at 8 o'clock, AM. Il. BOYS, Registrar King’s College. 
FACULTY OF DIVINITY. 
MICHAELMAS TERM, 1844, 
The Professor of Divinity will give Lectures to Occasional Students, in St. Luke's 


Gospel, in the Book of Common Payers, and in select Fathers of the Church, on Wed- 
nesdays and Saturdays, at half an sed x noon. 


- BOYS, M. D., Registrar King’s College. 
Toronio, Augu st 9th, 1844. s abaug% 
UNIVERSITY OF KING'S COLLEGE,—TORONTO. 
FACULTY OF ARTS. 
MICHAELMAS TERM, 1844. 


ECTURES will be delivered, according to the subjoined Table, commenci 
October Teath, 1844: . ' oe gi 
I. FRESHMEN. 








M. T. w. Th. F. Ss. 
10 Classics, Classics. Classics. Classics. Logic. 
ll Matli’s. Ma'h’s. Biblic. Lit. Math’s. Math’s. Biblic. Lit. 
12 Chemistry. Chemistry. Chemistry. Chemistry. Chemistry. 
, Il. JUNIOR SOPHISTERS. 
10 Evidences. Math’s. Biblic. Lit. Math’s. Nat. Phi. 
1! Classics. Metaphysics Classics. _ Ethics. Classics. 
12 Nat. Phil. Classics, Nat Phil. Classics. Rhetoric. 
Ill SENIOR SOPHISTERS. 
8 : Belles Let. 
10 Nat Phil. Ethics. Math’s. Ethics. Evidences. 
li Biblic Lit. Ciassice, Nat Phil. Classics. 
12 Classics, Math’s. Classics Maths. 
2 Exper Phil. Exper Phil. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
WINTER SESSION, 1844. 
Lectures will be delivered accoruing to the subjoinec Table: 
M T Th éF Ss 
H Sullivan, M.R C 8.L.—Practical Anatomy. 10) (10 in 10 10 
W C. Gwynne, M B—Anatomy and Physiology, 11 11 11 Il Il 
H. M. Crott, Esq.— Chemistry, 12 «612 12 12 12 
Hospital Practice, 1 1 1 1 . 3 
J King, M.D.—Medicime, ..§ 2 2 2 
W. Beaumont, M.R.C.S.L.—Surgery, 3.6 8 3 3 3 
G. Herrick, M.D —Midwifery, &c , 4 4 


W.B Nicol, Esq.—Mat. Medica and Pharmacy, 4 4 2 
H. BOYS, M.D., Registrar King’s College. 


Toronto, August 17th, 1844. Gtaugl7ab 


TO SCHOOLS AND PRIVATE FAMILIES, 
JNO. W. S. HOWS, 
PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION, 
has removed to 308 Bowery, between Bleecker and Houston-streets. Tune 8 
MR. J. W. 8. HOWS, PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION. 
EGS to inform his friends and the pub ic, that he has been induced to cpomesiete e 


greater portion of his time to the instruction of Private Pupils,on the following 
terms, payable in advance — 








or a course of Twenty Lessons for a single Pupil,.......... ovecess - $3 
 cccessccsces cerccce * ceaceccccceccss TWO * $6bb00n6660 cc0e08es ee 
48 esccteorssncecenenes “ ccacensoorcs ces SOO . cncccannscesescs cose @ 
W cenasengeoesseudbese © swescese ne four Or more ..............2-- 50 


Application may be made personaly or by letter, at Mr. Hows’s Rooms, 306 Bowery 
between Bleecker and Houston-streets, New York, June 7th, 1844. ab3tJ 


Ur. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 

OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in 

Warren Street. 

Confines ius Practiceto 

DISEASES bef THE EYB 





a 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 
BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN 
ROYAL MAIL STEAM SILIPS, of 1200 tons and 449 horse power eack. 
Under contract with the Lords of the praca 





Hibernia,........ Sceccuscscccesses ° Saptain Alexander Ryrie. 
CaledODi®, oo. cccccccccscocecssceas Captain Edward G_ Lott, 
ABBAS. ccccccccccccccoccccccccsce aptain William Harrison. 
en TT rrr Captain John Hewitt. 
CORRE. cccccceseccscste Seecevsooes Captain CH, E. Judkins. 


Will sail from Liverpool and Boston, via Halifax, as follows : 


From Boston. From Liverpool. 





| @Caledonia,...... GOthy <osiccac MR BI ssesvncccces ibtdtes Seaver 
RE ok ag CNN idan EE EG be cent keneseenthieanecel August 4th 
Hibernia, ...... a ae Sess pee Aug. 2th 


These vessels carry experienced Surgeons, and are supplied with Life Boats. For 
freight or passage apply to D. BRIGHAM, Jr., Ageut, No, 3 Wall-strect. 
New York. August 10th, 1844. 


DAILY STEAM CONVEYANCE,—(sunpays excepren.) 
SETWEEN TORONTO AND KINGSTON, 
ALLING at the intermediate Ports, viz: Windsor, Darlington, Bond Head, Port Hope 
and Cobourg, weather permitting. THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKETS, 
SOVEKBIGN....... eutbeucs wh Dass .cbdusbhdild Capt ELMSLEY, 
CITY OF TORGNTO <ccnccoccoccscceececccss+ 2 CR T- DICK 








people as this, possessing such feelings, could not but look with admiration | 


PRINCESS ROYAL.........-.000--.--.-02---.Capt. COLCLEUGH, 
SAIL AS UNDER,—FROM TORONTO TO KINGSTON: 
SOVEREIGN—Every Monday and Thursday, at Noon ; 
CITY OF TORONTO—Every Tuesday and Friday, at Noon; 
PRINCESS ROYAL—Every Wednesday and Saturday. at Noon, 
FROM KINGSTON TO TORONTO: 
PRINCESS ROYAL—Eve:y Monday and Thursday Evenings, ot 5 o'clock ; 
SOVEREIGN—Every Tuesday and Friday Evenings at & o'clock ; 
CITY OF TORONTO— Every Wedne-day and Saturday Evenings, at 8 o'clock. 
Steamers arrive aaily at Toronto from Hamilton and Niagara, 1 time for the above 
Boats to Kingston, 
tbe = particularly requested to look after their personal lnegage, as the 
| Proprietors will not be accountable tor any article whatever, unless entered and 51 
| for, as received by them or their Agents. 
| Royal Mali Packet Office, Front Street, Toronto, 16th May, 1844. 
june 2—6m 


—— 


AND NE WPO' NDLAND. . tele 
TOTES collected. Bills and Bank Notes purchased, and Drafts and Credits gran 
on the Branches of the Bank of British North America, 'n the Provinces above oy 
RICHARD BELL an? WILLIAM Mac LACHLAN, 
Nos. 6 and 7 Dorr’s a 
ALSO—Notes of the Branches of the Bank of Brriiesh North America in Mont es, 
Quebec, Kingston, and Torente ; St. John and Fredric ston, New Brunswick, ienew- 
Nova Scotia and St. Johns, N P., redeemed at the current rates of Exchange 028 
York. May Wh. 
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Kuperial Parliament. 


House of Lords, August 6. 
ADDRESS OF CONGRATULATION TO HER MAJESTY. 


The Duke of WELLINGTON rose and said he was satisfied that their lord- 
ships would participate in the joy of the public in the oceurrence of that day 
(near, hear), and that their lordsnips must naturally be anzious to seize the ear- 
est opportunity of offering their congratulations to her Majesty on her safety, 
and the enjoyment of her health (hear, hear). He had now to move— 

‘That an humble address be presented to her Majesty, congratulating heron 
che birth of another prince, and to assure her Majesty that every increase of 
her illustrious family, aod every addition to her Majesty's domestic happiness, 
atiord the most unfeigned joy and satisfaction to the House of Lords.’ (hear, 
hear). 

Viscount MELBOURNE.—My lords, I beg to second the address (hear, 
hear). 

It was then ordered, that ths address be entered on the Journals ; and on 
motion of 

The Duke of WELLINGTON, it was ordered that the address be presented 
to her Majesty by the Lords with white staves. 


House of Commons, August 6. 
BIRTH OF A PRINCE. 


* Sir R. PEEL.—Sir, 1 am about to make a motion, and although I have gi- 
ven no nutice of it, still I have no doubt the house will offer no opposition to it 
‘hear, hear), because I am sure it must be and is the anxious feeling of the 
nouse to offer to her Mayesty our cordial congratulations on the event which has 
ust taken place (cheers). It must be a most gratifying matter tothe country 
that another son has been born to her Majesty, offering as it does another gua- 
rantee that the throne will long continue in direct descent in the present Royal 
Family (cheers). Every increase to the domestic happiness of her Majesty 
must be the cause of sincere satisfaction to her faithful Commons. I beg to 
move an humble address of gratulation to her Majestv in the usual form. 
Lord M. HILL seconded the motion. 
The address was agreed to, and ordered to be presented by those members 
of the house who were also members of the Privy Council. 


House of Commons, August 9. 


Sir R. PEEL moved that the house at its rising do adjourn to Thursday, 
the 5th of September. : 

On the question being put from the chair, 

Mr. SHEIL rose and said :—Instead o! the customary prorogation by the 
Queen, the adjournment of the House is proposed by the First Minister of the 
Crown, in order that the opinion of the judges in tne case of Mr. O'Connell 
may not be delivered until the next session, and to prevent the hazard of a 
creat injustice being done. if the decision shall be in favour of Mr. O’Con- 
nell, he will bedischarged. The government have oy this step made the 
snost important practical admissions. They have, by an irresistib!e implica- 
tion, acknowledged that the detention of Mr. O’Connell, pending the question 
whether he ought to have been imprisoned at all, ought to be ry lamented 
by themselves. Mr. O’Connell was imprisoned on the 30th of May. If he 
js discharged on the 30th of August, because the sentence was illegal—what 
will be the feeling in both countries— how great will be the astonishment of 
the one, how vehement the indignation of the other! It ought, then, to be 
matter of most solemn deliberation with the government whether, instead of 
waiting to ascertain whether the lawyers shall bave succeeded in picking the 
Jock ot Richmond Penitentiary, it would not be far wiser to throw open the 
doors of the prison-house at once, and to give back to his freedom the man 
whom under circumstances so peculiar you have deprived of his liberty. You 
have yourselves, unconscious of what yuu were doing, furnished ina very re- 
cent proceeding one of the strongest atguments against your verdict which it 
would be possible to suggest. You have admitted that it would be most unjust 
that a commission for the administration of charitable bequests should be ex- 
clusively Protestants, and you have provided that ont of the ten individuals 
to be selecied as a committee, five, at least, shali be Catholics. If the chari- 
iable bequests of Ireland are not any Jonger to be administered by a Protestant 
board, is it not an outrage to common sense and common justice, thatthe great 

eader of a Catholic people should have been tried by a jury from which eve- 
ry one of his co-religionists was excluded by the Crown, and was, in fact, com- 
posed of men who had rendered themselves conspicuous by the vehemence of 
their political and religious feelings? No other fact to condemn your verdict 
in the opinion of all unimpassioned men—no other fact is wanting to justity 
my noble friend the member for London in his deliberate declaration that Mr. 
O'Connell has not been fairly tried. ‘The House ot Commons had not rati- 
fied that declaration, but the present Prime Minister ought to louk to some- 
thing besides the House of Commons, and I have no hesitation in saying that, 
ior his own sake, for the sakeof his fame hereafier, he ought at once to assent 
te the liberation of a man tried under his own Jury Act, under an act intro- 
duced by himself, and which has been converted into an instrumentality so 
utterly ibhorrent from the purposes for which it was devised. The right 
hon, gentleman is one ofthose by whom fame is estimated at its proper value, 
and who can appreciate renown. You pass every day by the statue of George 
Canning—every day you look at Westminster Abbey—to the judgment of 
posterity you cannot be insensible. 

Of what will be hereafier said, in reference to the great events which are 
passing, that you can be reckless, no man shall persuace me to believe. The 
time will come when your merits will not be determined by the numbers 
which issue trom the old lobby or from the new, but by another and more im- 
partial reckoning, and when that time shall have arrived, and when it shall 
ve told that Daniel O’Connell at almost the outset of your political career rush- 
ed against you in the lists of political encounter—thatatter nearly twenty years 
ofa political struggle he extorted the freedom of his country from your reluet- 
ant consciousness that it could no longer be withheld; that, you unwilling to 
‘omplete your achievement, he continued in antagonism to your party, and 
temanded that the institutions of Ireland should be remodelled and adapted to 
the great change that had been accomplished ; that, afler a long exclusion 
trom office, you came back to power, and that instead of availing yourself of 

he opportunity which was offered to you of winning the hearts oi millions of 
lrishmen, you preferred the support of afaction{to the sustainment ofa people ; 
and that when goaded and exasperated by aifionts, your old political toe de- 
nanded the restoratioa of her legislature to treland, you empanelled a jury 
£12 Protestants for his conviction ; threw him into prison, and when an in- 
quiry was demanded into the machinery by which your jury was manufac- 
tured, you shrank from investigation, and left your adversary in the prison- 
house to which, at the age of WV, he had been consigned ; do you hot think— 
oes not your ewn heart inform you, that history, in whose tribunal juries are 
not packed—history, the recorder whose lists are not lost—stern, inflexible, 
impartial history, upon this series of calamitous proceedings will pronounce 
hercondemnation ? It is in your power to give to history something nobler 
to tell—to commit to it the beter office of telling, that having the magnanimity 
)con‘ess yourself to have been mistaken, rescuing yourself trom the tram- 
mels of vindictiveness, you disdained the luxuries of vengeance, you did not 
wait forthe tardy adjudication of the men by whom it is acknowledged 
hat difficulties are entertained, but winning by a generous action, a victory 
ver your adversary, and over yourself, you gave back his treedom tothe man 
» whom millions are indebted for their liberty. Ifthis measure were adopt- 
ed by the right hon. gentleman, if the wound could be healed by the hand 
which inflicted it, lreian¢ would be made susceptible of the ameliorations 
which we are assured by the governnent they have in view. Bu: Daniel 
O'Connell is detained in the prison to which he ought never to have been 
commitied. What advantage have you obtained—what benefit can you ex- 
pect ever to secure—from the imprisonment ot Daniel O’Connell? His spirit 
isas much abroad asif he stood on the theatre ot Mullaghmast, and tens of 
housands were gathered at his call His mind still agitates the great mass, 
nd with the mighty millions is still blended and commingled. There are 
those who tell you that Ireland is tranquil; but 1, who kaow Jreland well— 
vho have had a long and painful experience in [rish agitation ; who have, 
however, near at heart the peace and the security of the country ; and who have 
‘aken no part direct or indirect, in the recent excitement in that coantry,—I, 
anxious only that my admonition should have the effect of inducing you to 
idopt a wiser course, tell you that, however ostensibly tranquil, Ireland is not 
safe. ‘There can be no doubt that our competitors for the masterdom of 
Europe, who have begun to dispute your supremacy upon the ocean, have 
assumed a tone which they never would have adopted if they did not calcu- 
ale upon the internal debility of England, and upon the weakness resulting 
‘rom the alienation ot Ireland You have adopted a tone at last which be- 
mes this great country, and havedeclared that a reparation for the outrage 
lered to a British subject would be required ; but having adopted this tone 
Secomes you to secure yourselves against every hazard, and to marshal the 
eople of Ireland in your cause. The higher the position you have taken, 
© stronger the bulwarks withwhich you should encompass it; and you may 
ssured that you will find a muniment in the affections of the Irish peo- 
ar better than the martello towers in the Bay of Bantry can supply 
r. WYSE concurred in the observations of his right hon. and learned 
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STATE OF THE COUNTRY. 


Lord J. RUSSELL rose and said—Sir, during the time when the late ed- 
minisiration was im office it was the practice with the then opposition at the 
close of the session to circulate through the country a speech ut Lord Lynd 
burst, in which that noble and learned lori took a review of the business of the 
session, showing what legislative measures bad been introduced and how many 
of them had been brought to a successful termination. I stated at that time 
that that was nota fair ground of opposition, because | do rut think that a 
ministry ought to be held responsible for the legislative failures which may take 
place in the conrse of a season. It is not my intention to follow the course 
which was in this case adopted by the jopponents of the la’e government, bu 
I think it right to call the attention of the bouse to the state of the country, 
now tbat parliament is about to separae. Ina speech delivered by me last 
year as to the affairs of the country generally, I entered into the question of the 
condition of Ireland. Sir RK. Peel, when he was spesking of the formation of 
4 government under his auspices, stated that his chief dithculty was Ireland. | 
am surprised that, with one exception the present government after that an- 
nouncement has never taken the state of the Irish people into consideration with 
a view to a remedy. Tve noble lord here entered into a history of the monster 
meetings In Ireland, condemuing the conduct of the government for allowing 
them to be held, and thus countenancing the idea that they were legal. He 
then reviewed the circumstances connected with the tial and imprisonment of 
O'Connell. His lordship then proceeded : 1 should not have spoken as 1 | ave 
done if the matter was one which was beyond hope of a remedy—if the gov- 
ernment had committed an error which it was impossible to retrieve ; but I do 
think that symptoms have appeared of late that the government are dis; osed to 
consider fairly the condition of Ireland. Let the government go through the 
various laws now existing ; let them examine the max.ms of adminstration 
which have followed thereon, and they will produce a plan which shall bea 
death-blow to agitation, and give to the people of Ireland fully and entirely the 
enjoyment of taose privileges solemnly promised them. I shoul! say that 


if such is your determination whatever may be the opinion of the House of | noble lord holds out the expectation that by resolving ourselves into a co 


Lords or the judges upon tne judicial question before them, her Majesty's gov- | 
ernment could exhibit no better symptom of their policy than in using the pre- | 
rogative of the Crown for the purpose of discharging Mr. O'Connell and his | 
fellow-prisoners from confinement (cheers). You may well reflect, whatever 
view is taken by the people of Ireland with respect to the course of Mr. 
O’Vonnell during the last year, and at former periods of his life, that he is a | 
man who has obtained for his fellow-subjects those rights and privileges of the | 
British constitution which they now enjoy, and that from these exertions he | 
is looked up to by them with a gratitude and contidence which, as long as he 
lives, shall never cease (cheers). He is now 69 years of age, and must be ap- 
proaching the close of his political career. By declaring, therefore, that you 
wish to vindicate the law, and the law having been decided in your favour, you 
do not seek fora vindicative punishment—in so domg you will not show any 
weakness, you will not be deserting the policy which you have pursued, but 
you will induce an inclination, a disposition among the people of lreland to re- 
ceive in a cordial spirit the measure of legislation with which you shall then be 
prepared to proceed. In speaking upon this subject, | cannot forbear to allude, 
however delicate the subject may be, to thestate of our foreign relations 
What have we heard from the right hon. gentleman! We have heard with 
satisfaction his declaration as to the threaiened hostilities in Morocco—that he 
was disposed to maintain there the policy of the last government, which admit- 
ted the French settlements in Algeria, but protested against her being permit- 
ted to extend her possessions either in ‘Tunis or Morocoo. He said that he was 
aware how much British interests were involved in the welfare of our ancient 
ally, the Emperor of Morocco, and in the state of a country so near our own 
possessions. 

As to another subject of great importance—though it affects only a small 
space— of great importance because it touches nearly our national honour,— 
the right hon. baronet said that ‘a gross outrage had been committed on a 
British subject, and that he expected the French government to give the re- 
paration which [he thinks] this country is entitled to require.’ 1 do not ask 
for a word more upon that subject. Ii all this is the case, | think it must be 
allowed that at no period since the Peace, except the time of 1830, afier the 
revolutions of France and Belgium and the disturbances in Italy, and except 
the time of 1840, after the alliance of July in that year, and the operations in 
Syria,—at no period, with these exceptions, since the peace of 1815, were our 
foreign relations calculated to inspire so much anxiety as at the present. 
Even if you have the strongest navy and the best equipped and most power- 
ful army, another element exists which is just as strona, which, sf you ere 
wise, you will not neglect, and that is, internal union. [Cheers] You ought 
to have the people of the three kingdoms bound together in attection to the 
crown and constitution, ‘That should be your constant and never-ceasing en- 
deavocr, and if you have neglected aay means hitherto to obtain that object 
no time ought to be lost in reviewing the means by which you may yet in- 
crease that union, strengthen that affection, and make this country, while she 
is an object of respect to all men whose opinior is worth having, in every 
part of Europe, likewise an object of fear to all those evil disposed spirits who 
sought in war a vent for their own evil ambition and bad passions (cheers. } 
There is still another topic on which I wish to say a few words,because | think 
it must force itself upon your attention before a long period elapses—I mean 
the condition of the people of England. If we compare the condition of the 
country at present with what it was a century ago, it is impossible not to per- 
ceive that the higher classes have progressed in the luxuries and elegancies of 
lite, and that the means which the middle classes then had for the comforts 
and enjoyments of life have been prodigiously increased. But when we look 
at the condition of the labouring classes, we must be convinced that they have 
not partaken in an equal degree of the advantages of increased civilisation 
and improved knowledge. Neither can I say that they have advanced in the 
means of education or the means of religious knowledge. ‘The whole isa 
subject so vast that it would require to be divided into many parts to give 
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anything like an adequate view of it; but unless the government next year 
shall introduce some measure of a comprehensive nature, by which the con- | 
dition ot the labouring classes may be—I will not say made better—but by | 
which many restrictions upon them may be removed, it will be my datytoask the | 
consent of the houseto a measure of myown. There is now no likelihood ot | 
any further improvement in what is apt to be by many considered as an in- 
strament for effecting an amelioration of the working classes, viz., a change 
in the powr-laws, ‘The true principle of the poor-law is to enable the Jabour- 
ing classes to obiain by honest labour what some of themselves declare to be 
their object, and no more, viz., that they should have a fair day’s wages for a | 
fair day’s work. During the next session it would be necessary to revive the 
whole question which had been raised by the right hon. gentleman two years 
ago as to import duties. The right hon. gentleman has in the present year | 
proposed a plan as to the currency, which tends to bring back the currency to 
right principles, to what it was before the last war. It is right that we should 





now ascertain what then were the duties on articles oi food and other great | 


staple articles of consumption. You should inquire what —— is due 
to the agricultural interests,and whether you could not cure th 
tion which presses on your fellow-subjects. 

Atthe commencement of the session some words of mine were misunder- 
stood, which declared that‘ I was not prepared at once to abolish the laws as 
tu the importation of corn without taking into due consideration other sub- 
jects.’ ‘Then in the agriculiaral districts a great increase has taken place in 
the county-rates since the commencement of the war, and there has been also 
an increase in the malt-tax; and in dealing with a surplas revenue, the gov- | 
ernment might think it consistent with its duty to give relief to the country on | 
these subjects; in doing which, would it not frame measures in conformity | 
with the principles of free trade which the present government now holds in ; 
common with that which preceded it?) There is one other question—that of 
emigration. There are great difficulties connected with this subject, but | 
do not consider, as to certain localities and districts, that emigration might be 
promoted by the government in connection with companies already formed 
and holding lands therein in one class, and in the other, in conjunction with 
the large proprietors inthe country. This might be of essential service to 
the working classes. I have stated that [ would not refer tothe various meas- 
ures which had been brought forward daring the present session, and which 
had not been carried; but there is one evil in the present government, as 
well as the last, which was too prominent, and ought not to be omitted. I! 
mean the length oftime for which we sit here at the commencement of the 
session without forwarding legislation one step, and the hurry with which 
measures are passed atthe end of the session. [| have been prevented my- 
self from attending in my place during the latier portion of the session, but 
[ do not think it is to be expected that during four or five months of discus- 
sion members should attend here to go minutely into the discussion of thore 
late measures of legislation. I say more, | do not think that such prolonged 
sessions are of advantage to the country. Many members are not to blame 
for non-atitendance to the daties of the house because they are of greater ben- 
efit to the country in having questions before them as proprietors and men in- 
terested in the local affairs aroand them. {have now concluded the observa- | 
tions which I had to offer. I have not made them in any party spirit, or in 
any spirit of hostility to hon. gentlemen opposite. My views differ from 
theirs on many subjects, but there are many subjects on which we might 
agree, and by which the interests of the country might be promoted. 
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Sir R. PEEL said—Sir, the speech made by the noble lord was, in its 
general character, so entirely divesied of anything pariaking of party spint, 
that | am almost relieved trom the necessity ot making any observations in 
j reply. ‘Tae noble lord states thathe is content to leave the questions connect- 
ed with the foreign policy of this country in the hands of her Majesty's go- 
vernment. The noble Jord, therefore, does not call upon us for anv renewed 
declarations. In some of the observations made by the noble lord [ entirely 
concur, lL think there is litte public advantage in the extreme to 
which the sessions of parliament are now carried, The early part of the 
session is occupied in bringing forward grievances or supposed grievan 
and so many exciting questions are brought before the house, that the dul 
and dry details of legislation are not likely to obtain any serious attention. 
I fear it would be very difficult to adopt any efficieut measures for remedy- 
ing this evil ; bat Ido think that by the concurrence of the great political par- 
lies, we might apply such a remedy as would enable parliament to separate 
at an earlier petiod than that at which its sittings have hitherto been brought 
to a close ; and, what is of still greater importance, we might insure a better 
execution of our legislative duties, we might be enabled to give more care- 
ful attention to measures ot ~¥ public importance both with regard to their 
principle and theirdetails. No parties can have a greater interest than her 
Majesty's government in shortening the duration of the session of partia- 
ment. It is almost utterly impossible for a minister of the Crown to perform 
his duties satistactorily and to give his attendance in parliament daring six 
or seven months of the year for eight or nine hours a-day (hear.| I heard 
with regret the vague intimation given by the noble lord with regard to 
measures for improving the condition of the labouring classes, In the im- 

wrtance of that subject I fully concur, 1 cannot conceive anything more 
important than that those to whose labour we are so much indebted—those 
who, in point of fact, constitute the stamina of this country, should be paced 
ina pusition of comtort and of happiness. I would listen with the «ost 
careful attention to any measures that may be proposed for ameliorating their 
condition; but [ regret that the speech of the nobdle lord has a tendency to 
encourage expectations which it will not be easy practically to fulfil. The 


mittee of the whole house to consider the condition of these classes, we might 
ve enabled, by legislation, to insure to all industrious persons in this country, 
at all times, a fair day’s wages tor a fair day's work. I fear that the noble 
lord will find that as population increases, in all countries there is a tenden- 





, cy towards the evil which he has pointed out, and which it would be very 


difficult tor any legislation to avert. The noble lord also encourages the ag- 
ricultaral interest to expect some reduction in the malt tax, and in the amount 
of county ex penses. am glad to hear from the noble lord that both these 
upon the agricultural interest, for | infer from this 
e ready to adhere steadily to the principle of protec- 


jon. 

Lord J. RUSSELL.—I always stated that. 

Sir R. PEEL.—The object of the noble lord, in these observations, undoubt- 
edly was to give an assurance to the ro he was disposed to fa- 
vour them—that he desired to accord them protection, I should be sorry to 
discuurage any hopes which that class may be led to entertain from thes h 
of the noble lord ; but I cannot consent to purchase their goodwill by any prom - 
ise with respect to the malt tax. I offered most strennous opposition former- 
ly to the reduction of that tax,and f was supported by this house; and I must 
reserve to myself an entire and unfettered discretion of considering whether, 
if there 1s to be a remission of taxation, the malt-tax shall be one of those on 
which a reduction is made. The noble lord said that he did not intend totake 
a review of the session, or of the result of the endeavours of her Majesty's 
government to pass legislative measures, Butif the noble lord had been in- 
clined to review the progress of the ses*ion, | could have enabled him to 
state that there never was a session in which more important and beneficial 
legisiation has been eflected than during the present session of parliament. 
I must at the same time admit, and Ido it with perfect readiness, that with 
regard lo many of its measures the government have received most cordial 
support, uninfluenced by any party feeling, from hon, gentlemen opposite. 
Now, | willdo what the nuble lord [Lord J. Russell] would not do—1 will 
take a review of the business of the session, but in a friendly spirit. First, 
then, among the measures which have been passed during the present session 
of parliament, I on | mention the Poor-law Amendment Billa bill which 
my right hon, friend [Sir J. Graham] conducted with the greatest temper and 
moderation, winning trom hon, meimbers of this house, almost in spite of 
themselves, cordial approbation of a measure of which at first they were in- 
clined todisapprove. Then, a bil! has also been passed regulating the hours 
of factory labour with regard to four great branches of wade in this coun- 
try ith relerence to financial matters, the greatest financial operation 
that ever was effected in this country has been brought to a successful issue 
in the course of the present session. ‘The Three and.a-Hal{ per Cenis. have 
been reduced ; and a foundation bas been laid for an ultimate saving of not 
less than 1,240,000/. per annum, now levied by taxation upon the people of 
this couhtry. That measure was “« to a successful issue in consequence 
of the high state of public credit, and the confidence which existed in the 
country. This is the just reward which we receive for public honesty. This 
is the honourable economy which a country that is honest may practise, Let 
other nations profit by our example [cheers]. Then, with regard to the cur- 
rency, a bill establishing, as we trust, the currency of this country opon a 
sound basis, has received the general approbation of this house, and has 
passed into a law. Then a measure has also been adopted tor the future 
regulation of joint-stock banks. During this session, too, a most important 
act—the Insolvent Debtors Act—has received the sanction of parliament ; 
and a final blow has been struck against imprisonment for debt in all cases 
where the debt contracted does not exceed 20/, We have also had to deal 
with other questions of great importance and difficulty, relating to religious 
subjects; but no less than three most important measures, touching upon, 
and connected with, religious differences, have been passed. The govern- 
ment proposed a bill Jor preventing endless and most expensive litigation 
with respect to Dissenters’ chapels. That bill was passed into a law. We 
have also settled a matier in dispute in the north of Ireland, which affected 
the interesis of a most powerful, most respectable, and most valuable clase 
of her Majesty's subjecis—the Presbyterians of that country, 

The question to which I allade arose with respect to the validity of their 
marriages. Lastly, we introduced a bili for the purpos: @! placing the charita- 
ble trusts in Ireland upon an entirely new foundation. ‘The same spirit which 
induced us to introduce this bill will preside over the execution of its enact- 
ments. Other measures have also been passed, certainly of less importance, 
but the preparation of which was attended with considerable difficulty; and 
they add to the aggregate amount of our legislation. By one act we have 
adopted provision has been made with respect to all future railways for the 
comfort and convenience of passengers, Security has been taken that, with 
regard w all future railways (and we may anticipate that a large number ot 
railway bills will be introduced in the next session of Parliament), the public 
interests shall not be overlooked or disregarded. 1 myself proposed two bills 
ot very great local interest, relating tothe Duchy of Cornwall. The object 
of those bills is to settle a question which has given rise to litigation for years 
—giving tenants a more permanent interest in their holdings ; and promoting . 
as | believe, most materially the interests of the duchy, by removing a long- 
standing cause of dispute between the Duke of Cornwall and the people.— 
Anuther bill of very considerable importance, and involving questions of grea 
difficulty—the Metropolitan Improvements Bn, has also been passed; an 
the highest credit is due to the noble Jord the Chief Commissioner of 


that the noble lord will 
ti 


oods 


}and Worests (Lord Lincoln) for the care and attention he has bestowed on this 


subject. 1 think I have now said enough to show the accuracy of the state- 
ment with which I »et out—namely, that a session more remarkable than the 

resent tor the extension of useful and beneficial legislation is nut upon record. 
Ww ith regard to the exercise of the prerogative of the Crown to which the no- 
ble lord has reterred, [ feel that J shall best be doing my duty and acting in 
concurrence with the feelings ot the house by maintaining upon that point an 
entire silence (loud cheers), With regard to the imputation of persona] vin- 
dictiveness, | should consider myself unworthy of the notice of the house 
were | to disclaim any such oe 4 

Mr. SHEIL denied making such an imputation. 


Sir R. PEEL.-—I distinctly and unequivocally deny the assertion that Mr. 
O'Connell had otherwise than a perfectly fair trial. Bat, considering that 
the question of law was still under the consideration of the judges, and that 
the parties were undergoing their imprisonment, I will not, even for the pur- 
ose Of vindicating the course which the government has taken, discuss ) i 

rish questions. The right hon. gentleman has said that the government had 
decided upon an adjournment instead of prorogation, in consequence of the 
present position of Ireland. Such was not altogether the fact. The judges 
could not pronounce judgment on the writ of error until the latter end of Au- 
gust, in consequence of their necessarily being absent on the circuit. It hav- 
ing been possible that the decision of the highest tribunal, the Court of Ap- 
peal, might be in favour of the parties personally interested in that jadgment, 
it was right that the government should take into consideration the question 
of adjournment or prorogation. Sir Kt. Peel here reterred at length to several! 


measures introduced relating to Ireland.—No man regrets more than I do the 
party and jealous feelings which exist between Ireland and this country ; 
but I have tall confidence, if occasion should arrive, and it should be found 
necessary to appea) to Ireland for its co-operation in she maintenance of the 
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is —1 have ao doubt, should such an appeal b: made, | 
austhes tote of iceland woald join the people of Great Britain in cordiaily 
and zealuusiy supporting the Sovereign in the maintenance ot her crown, and 
in upholding the interests and integrity of the empire (cheers). ‘Taking into 
peck spr d the condition of the revenue, of the trade, of the industry 
ef the country, it formed a strong and a favourable contrast with what it had 
been atany former period. It is not my wish to draw any invidious compari- 
sons. 


vancing prosperity and contentment (loud cheers). 
Mr. UME 


ings was inequality of taxation ; another was the want of employment. He wil- 


admitted that since the commencement of the session there had been | ined, upon a supposition that letters trom them may have been abstrarted, no 
ater beneficial change in the Irish policy of the government, and that they letters irom such bags have been opened ; nor have any letters been opened at the 
el 


how acting in a spirit of conciliation, which, if carried out, could not | Post Office, except leiters \ ( 
fail to ive pee betel to Ireland. He thougnt also the government were | forwarded to their destination, unclaimed Jetiers, and letters detained by war- 


entitled to much praise for the spirit of their legislation with respect to some | rant from the meegnaey of State. 


other measures, particularly the Dissenters’ Chapels Bill and the Charitable 


Donations and Bequests Bill. Let them hut persevere in the spirit which dic- | minisirations, been an established practice, that the ae correspondence 


they would give perfect satisfaction and | of foreign ministers, passing through the General Post O 
aioe Fee ON Se Oe te te oboe pel to a department ol tbe Foreign Office before the forwarding of such corres- 


BT HORP was of opinion that more business had beea done ia | pondence according to its address. The Postmaster General, having had his 
the nt session than during the 10 years preceding the present government attention called to the fact that there was no sufficient authority tor this prac- 
taking office. He congratola‘ed the country on the present prospect of the tice, has since June discontinued it altogether. 


grow stronger, day by day, in the affections of the people (hear, hear.) 
Colonel $1 


harvest, and on the decline and tall of the Anti-Coin-Law League (laughter. ) 


After some further discussion, in which Mr. 41U ME, Mr.B. COCHRANE, | and, as we have already said, is a very voluminous document. The excul- 





and Mr. VILLIERS took part, the motion for the adjournment was agreed 
to, 
In reply to a question from Mr. HAWES, : ; 
Lord STANLEY said that the disturbances in Dominica arose from a mis- 
apprehension as to the object of the census; but a large namber of the rioters 
were in awaiting thetr trials, and the island was restored to a state of 
ity, 


iuranquil : ; 
Lord INGESTRE stated, in reply to the observation of Capt. Pechell on 


the previous evening, tha’ there was nothing suspicious in the rope that ap- 
peared to be attached to the Jack 0’ Gaunt, upon the occasion of the explosion 
of that vessel. The rope observable was nothing more .aan a tow-rope al- 
tached to a valuable anchor which had been castoverboarc prior to the explo- 
sion to prevent its being are The tow-rope was attached to a buoy to 
facilitate its recovery.—Adj, 
—_—>_—_— 
THE POST-OFFICE INQUIRY. 

The secret committees of both houses of parliament have made their re- 
ports on the much-agitated subject of the opening of letters at the Post-office . 

€ subjoin the report of che Lords’ secret committee, as it is brief and sa is- 
factory, and agrees, in all its main statements, with the voluminous report of 
the Common’ committee :— 
REPORT FROM THE LORDS’ SECRET COMMITTEE RELATIVE TO THE POST OFFICE, 


The committee have not thought it necessary to attempt to define the grounds 
upon which the government has exercised the power afforded by public con- 


intain that, with respect to the revenue, trade, enjoyment, and | the individuals who are mainly charged with the preservation of the peace 

sat domeitel tan Coney, thece has been a quent mprovensens during the | and the ot ese oe _ — in this ovay ry — fa Sy = — with 
; and, without being i ist evidences of ad- | others; and a more detailed account than is already kept of the grounds upon 

Be Sees a ee es whicheach warrant is granted would frequently have ihe effect of leaving in 


said, the agricultural, manufacturing, or mining population | the office a grave accusation, without aflording an opportunity of reply or de- 
were anything bat in a contented state. He believed one source of their suffer- | fence. 


The committee leave it w the legislature tv determine whether this power 
shall continue to exist, and have discussed such rules as have been 
as guards upon its tuture exercise; namely, first, the concurrence of more 
than one ot the high officers of state in the issue of each warrant; and second- 
ly, a better and more detailed record than is at present kept of the grounds 
upon which such warrant is issued. 

They think that the responsibility will be more effective when resting upon 


It is inevidence that though bags have been sometimes detained and exam- 
ters which, trom defects in the direction, could not be 


It appears to have, for a long period of time, and under many successive ad- 


ce, should be sent 


The report of the Commons committee was drawn up by Mr. Warburton, 


pation of Sir J.Graham from the charges so illiberally and plentifully brought 
against him, is as complete and satisfactory as his warmest friends could de- 
sire, 

Let us take one or two instances. It will be remembered that Mr. Dun- 
combe made a sweeping charge that Sir J. Graham had issueda ‘ roving 
commission’ during the distarbances in the manufacturing districts in 1842-3, | 
under which the let'ers of a great mary persons had been opened. Now let 
us hear how the committee dispose of this charge :— 

“ During the outbreak in the manufacturing and mining distric ts, which 
took place in August, 1842, in the week ct the greatest anxiety a clerk was 
sent down from the London Post-office, with directions, under the authority of 
a Secretary of State’s warrant, to epen the letters of six parties named therein, 
alltaking a prominent part in the disturbances of that period. In the same 
week the same clerk was directed, under authority of two other such warrants, 
to open the letters of 10 other persons named, and a fortnight later to open the 
letters of one other person ; making 17 in all. Most of the persons whose let- 
ters were ordered on this occasion to be opened were indicted, and many both 
indicted and convicted, before the special commission appointed to try the 
parties concerned in those disturbances. With one exception, these warrants 
issued between the 18th and 25th of August, 1842, and they were all cancelled 
on the 14th of October. 

“ About the same time two clerks were sent down to two provincial towns, 
each with directions, under authority of a Secretary of State’s warrant, to open 
and examine the letters addressed to one individual in each town ; but in one 
of these cases there were no letiersto open. One clerk employed on this duty 
returmed to his ordinary business after a week’s absence, the other after an ab- 





veyance of letters of obtaining such information as might be thought beneh- 
cial for the public service; it seems sufficient for the present purpose to state 
that the exercise of this power can be traced trom the earliest institutions of 
this country for the conveyance of levers, from Orders in council of the 22d 
of November, 1626, and 24th of February, 1627. ‘The Secretaries of State | 
were in time of war and danger to the state to be made acquainted, if they re- | 
quired il, with letters and communications to foreign parts. 

In 1657, upon the first establishment ol a regular post office, it was stated in 
the ordinance to be the best means to discover and prevent many dangerous 
and wicked designs against the commonwealth, 

In letung to farm the Post Office to individaals, and in proclamation of the 
idth of May, 1633,and the 25th of August, 1683, the power is distinctly claim- 
ed and reserved, The terms in which the provisions ofthe act, 9 Anne, cap. 
10, upon this subject, are enacted, can only be eylained upon the supposi- 
tion that this power was at the time fally recognised, for that act gives no 
peers to the Secretary of State to detain or open letters, but prohibits others 
rom doing so, except by an express warrantin writing under the hand of the 
principal secretary tor every such opening or detaining. 

The subsequent statute of 35 Geo, IIL, cap. 62, and 1 Vic, cap. 33, adopted 
nearly the same form ot recognition. ’ 

_ The power, theretore, appears to have been exercised trom the earliest pe- 
riod, and to have been recognised by several acts of parliament. This ap 
pears to the commitiee to be the state of the law in respect to the detaining and 
opening of letters at the Post Oflice, and they do not find any other authority 
for such detaining or opening. 

The committee have very carefully investigated the modein which this 
power has of late been exercised. 

Lists of the abstracts of the watrants for many years back have been preser- 
ved at the Llome Office; but the committee have not thought it necessary 
minutely to pursue the investigation to an earlier period than to the year 
1822, {rom which time only has any record of warrants been preserved at the 
Post Office. 

It appears that since 1822, 182 warrants have been issued, averaging about 
eight per annum ; about two-thirds of these have been fur the purpose of either 
tracing persons accused of offences, or of tracing property embezzled by sus- 

cted offenders; and the warrants have been issued whenever application has 

n made to the Under Secretary of State, upon groands which have seemed 
to the Principal Secretary of State to justify such proceeding. 

The application has generally been made either by magistrates or by so- 
licitors conducting prosecutions, and these parties have been put in possession 
of any useful information thus obtained, but not of the original letters, which 
have been usually returned to the Post Office, to be forwarded to their original 
address, The detention of letters has been invariably refused in cases in which 
civil rights have alone been conce: ned, , 

The committee have not had any means of estimating in what degree the 
examination of letters thus detained has facilitated the administration of 
justice, the result never being reported to the Home Office; but it is known 
in some instances to have led to the apprehension and conviction of offend- 
ers, and to the recovery of property. 

It may seem that the issue of six or seven warrants annually, in proportion 
to the 30,000 or 40,000 committals which take place in this kingdom, cannot 
be an efficient instrument of poliee ; bat on the other hand the issue of six or 
seven warrants upon a circulation of 220,000,000 ot letterscannot be regarded 
as materially interfering with the sanctity of private correspondence, which, 
with these exceptions, there is not the slightest ground to believe has been ever in- 
vaded, 

The second class of warrants has been issued by the Secretary of State at 
periods when the circumstances of the country have seemed to threaten public 
tranquillity, The warrants for detention of letters of this class have scarcely, 

upon an average of 21 years, exceeded feo annually in Great Britain; and 
though under some of the warrants not a sing'e letter has been opened, under 
others many have been detained and examined. It does not appear that from 
any one of these letters specitic knowledge of great importance has been ob- 
tained. The information, however, which has been derived from this source 
has been regarded as valuable, and may have given better information upon 
danger apprehended in particular districts than could be derived from local 
observation, or than might be collected from the vague and exaggerated ru- 
mours which in periods of disturbance very usually prevail. 

It is the concurrent opinion of witnesses who have held high office, and 
who may be most competent to form a sound judgment, that they would re- 
luctantly see this power abolished; and possibly it might be thought to be even 
more convenient and requisite in time of foreign war than it is in our present 
State of peace. 

The power ofissuing warrants, which was first granted by the Irish act, 23 
and 24 Geo. III., cap. 17, to the Lord Lieutenant or other Chiet Governor or 
Governors of Ireland, has been very sparingiy used, and the number issued 
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does not average more than two annually, and these have been principaliy | 


for the detection of suspected criminals 
‘The committee have examined into the case of the petitioner whose petition 


has been referred to them. It is true that Mr. Mazzini’s letters were for about | 






sence of five weeks. 

‘In the autumn of 1843, during the disturbances which took place in 
South Wales, two clerks were sent down from the Post-office into the disturb- 
ed districts, with directions, under authority of a warrant from the Secretary 
of State, one to inspect the letters of one person at a particular town, the other 
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ACCOUCHEMENT OF HER MAJESTY—BIRTH OF 4 


PRINCE. 


Our Most Gracious Majesty, Queen Victoria, was saiely deli 
oe on Tuesday morning the 6th of August, at 10 eotes taneot 
o'clock, 


*Winpsor Castries, Aug. 6, 1844 
\ Halt past 8, “ian 

‘The Gorm was safely delivered of a Prince this morning, at fifty minutes 
past 7 o’clock. : 

* Her Majesty and infant are perfectly well. 

James Ciark, M. D. 
Cuartes Locock, M. D. 
Roser Ferouson, M. D’ 

Intimation of her Majesty’s illness was forwarded from Windsor Castle 
town, at 6 o'clock, by the electric telegraph, and was received at the Home o; 
fice at a quarter past seven. Summonses,which had been previously prepares 
were immediately forwarded to the Lord Chancellor, Sir Robert Deel Sir 
James Graham, ihe Duke of Buccleuch, Lord Wharncliffe, and other Cabj. 
net Ministers, requesting them to proceed forthwith to Windsor. 

The Ministers did not arrive at the Castle until her Majesty had given birth 
to a Prince. The necessary forms having afterwards been gone through, Sir 
James Graham and his colleagues immediately left Windsor. ae 

On the return of the Ministers to town, summonses were iminediately is. 
sued, by direction of Lord Wharncliffe, tor holding a Privy Council at 3 0’. 
clock. ‘The Council was atiended by Prince Albert, the Archbishop ot Can. 
terbury, the Bishop of London, and most of the Cabinet Ministers. Tye 
ee ame of Canterbury was directed by the Council to prepare a form o: 
prayer and thanksgiving to Almighty God for her Majesty's sate delivery — 
f hese orders appeared in the Gazetie with the announcement of the birth. 

The Park and Tower guns were fired at one o'clock, and the bells of the 
metropolitan churches rang merry peals during the morning. 

In the course of the day several special messengers were sent off to foreign 
courts, to announce the auspicious event. : 

It was exactly at half past 8 o’clock when the welcome intelligences was 
made known at Windsor, of her Majesty's delivery, by the firing of a gun 
and atthe same time the official bulletin was published. The information 
was rapidly distributed through every part of Windsor, which was followe: 
during the whole of the morning by the ringing of the bells and firing of guns 
at intervals, . ‘ 

He: Majesty and the royal infant continued wonderfully well all day, ané 
her Majestys condition was so satisfactory tothe physicians and other medi. 
cal attendants, that they did not think it at all necessary to publish any fur. 
ther bulletin until nine o’clock the tullowing morning . 

Windsor was illuminated in the evening, the preparations being on as ex. 
tersive a scale as the shortness of the time would permit. 

Mrs. Perkins, the fernale who has received the appointment of wet purs: 
to the infant Prince, and who was confined of a fine boy at the residence 0; 
Lady Barrington, at the wardrobe tower, in the upper ward, within the pre- 
cincts of the Castle, on Friday se’nnight, was removed between 10 and 11 o- 
clock, in a close carriage, to the royal residence, to be in attendance on the 
royal infant. 

The news of the birth of a Prince was received io all parts of the metropo. 
lis and throughout the conntry with the liveliest satisfaction, and the usuai 
demonstrations of affectionate loyaity. 

Her Majesty signed the commission for giving the royal assent to various 
bills on Tuesday morning about 5 o’clock, scarcely three hours before her ac- 
couchement! ‘he commission was despatched by the Lord Chancellor: 
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to inspect the letters of another person at another town: and subsequently, 
under authority of a different warrant, this second clerk was sent to a third 
town, there to inspect the Jetrers of a third person. In all three instances the 
persons whose letters were to be inspected, were specifically named in the war- 
rant. One of these warrants was in force 18, the other seven days.” 

With respect to the case of Mr. Mazzini, the committee report as fol- 
lows :— 

‘ This warrant (to openand detain Mr, Mazzini's letters) was issued on the 
Ist of March, and cancelled on the 3d of June, inthe present year. ‘Through- 
out that period, the intercepted correspondence was transmitted unread from 
the Home-vflice to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. The facts of 
the case, so far as your committee feel themselves at hberty to disclose them, 
appear to be as follows :— 

* Representations had been made to the British Government, from high 
sources, that plots, of which Mr. Mazzini was the centre, were carryiug on, 
upon British territory, to excite an insurrection in [taly ; and that such insur- 
rection, should it assume a formidable aspect, would, from peculiar political 
circumstances, disturb the peace of Europe. ‘The British Government, consi- 
dering the extent to which British interests were involved in the maintenance 
of peace, issued on their own judgment, but not at the suggestion of any for- 
eign power, a warrant to open and detain Mr, Mazzini’s letters Such infor- 
mation deduced from those letters as appeared to the British Government cal- 
culated to frustrate this attempt, was communicated to a foreign power, but the 
information so communicated was not of a nature to compromise the safety of 
any individual within the reach of that foreign power, nor was it made known 
to that powerby what means or from what source that information had been ob- 
tained. 

‘A warrant to open and detain all letters addressed to Mr. Worcell, and to 
Mr Stalzman, was issued onthe 17th of April, 1844, and cancelled on the 20th 
of June. A warrant to open and detain ali letters addressed to Mr. Grodici at 
Paris, and to another foreign gentieman, was issued on the 34 of June, 1844, and 
cancelled on the 13th of the same month 

* The last two warrants rested on grounds connected with the personal safe- 
ty of a foreign sovereign, entrusted to the protection of England. It appears 
to your committee that under circumstances so peculiar, even a slight 
suspicion of danger would justify «minister in taking extraordinary mea- 
sures of precaution, The committee have not learned that there appeared in 
the letters that were detained anything to criminate the gentleman whom the 
committee have very reluctantly named * 

The following extract from the report illustrates the reckless character of 
the charges against the Home Secretary :-— 

‘Your committee will here notice a statement which has been made, that 
letter-bags from Dublin, Brighton and other places, have, of late, before being 
opened, been taken, out of the usual course, into an inner room of the Intand- 
office at the General Post-oflice, for the purpose of being there examimed. 
The allegation of the tact is correct, so far as counting the letters and obser- 
ving their external appearance goes. This is trequently the case in crder to 
ascertain the condition of the bagson their arrival, before their contents are 
delivered over \o be sorted, it having been found anecessary check upon the 
commission of irregularities by the subordinate functionaries of the Pos:-office ; 
but this examination has no connexion whatever with the opening of letiers un- 
der warrant, and it is not the method practised when letters are detained and 
opened by the authority of the Secretary of State.’ 

Ono the whole, and as the result of a thorough examination of the subject, the 
committee express their firm conviction * that public as well as private corres- 
pondence, foreign as well as domestic, passing through the office in regular 
course, Dow enjoys complete security, subject only to the contingency of a Se- 
cretary of State’s warrant, directed for special reasons against a particular let- 
ter or letters.’ 





—_ 
THE INSOLVENT ACT. 

The Insolvent Bill was passed with the general concurrence of Parlia- 
ment, “The principle of this bill,” said Sir J. Graham, “ is that every debtor 
shall be released upon the surrender of his property, and this without any im- 
prisonment in cases where the debt does not exceed twenty pounds, and in 
debts, also, of whatever amount, if he apply before execution, whilst ai liberty. 
What more, indeed,” said Sir J. Graham, “ ought the creditor to require than 

| that the dybtor should give up all his property? He might, indeed, have none 
jto give up; but it was sarely most unjust, when that was the case, to apply 
the torture of imprisonment in order to extract payment from his triends. The 
hizhest legal anthorities were in favour of the bill; so was the experience of 
Scotland, where its principle had worked extremely well, Under that prin- 
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ciple shopkeepers would exercise more caution, and the poorer classes be re- 








her Majesty by a special messenger, who went by the nine o'clock train from 
Paddingion, on Monday evening. It was mentioned to the Queen that z 
commission requiring her signature had arrived, but that she need not sigt 
it until the following morning. About five o’clock, however, feeling that he 
a couchement was fast approaching,and with that presence of mind so charac- 
teristic of her, revollecting that an important public document was in the cas- 
tle awaiting her signature, she immediately directed it to be brought, and al- 
though not free from pain and anxiety, affixed her signature with the sam 
freedom of hand as usual, to the commission, and the sheets of parchmen 
upon which the names of the bills were inscribed. As there were seven sheets 
ot eee the signature of the Queen was required to be as often re- 
| peated. 


FURTHER PARTICULARS. 
Windsor, Tuesday Evening 

At two minutes past six o’clock, a messenger, mounted upon one of the fleet- 
est horses in the Royal stables, was dispatched from the Castle to Mr. Howell 
the superintendent at the Sloughstation, with instructions to communicate, b 
means of the electro-magnetic telegraph, tu the person i n attendance at thar 
Telegraph Office at Paddington, to the effect that the letters, which had bee 
waiting there for several days past, addressed to the Cabinet Ministers and the 
Great Officers of State, were to be delivered at the residences of the respective 
parties without a moment's delay. The messenger reached the Slough station 
within eight minutes of his departure from the Castle, then ten minutes past six 
o'clock ; and although Mr. Russell, the party who bas the superintendence of 
the Telegraph Office, and Mr. Hewell, bad to be called from their beds, ye: 
such was the admirable nature of the arrangements which had been made, and 
the extreme rapidity with which they were carried into effect, that within three 
minutes of the instructions reaching the Slough tation the telegraph was no 
only at work, but the communication was dispatched at Paddington, and a 
acknowledgment of its receipt returned to Slough. And this was all effected 
within 11 minutes of the special messen ger’s departure from the Castle 

Two of the Royal carriages avd four with outriders arrived at the Slovg' 
station at half-past six o'clock, to await the arrival of the Ministers and Great 
Oilficers of state. 

The first special train which reached Slough from Paddington arrived at the 
station at 23 minutes past eight o’clock, having performed the 18 miles ands 
quarter in exactly 18 minutes, being at the extraordinary rate of more than 6 
miles an hour. In this train were the Duke of Buccleuch, the Earl Delawar. 
the Earl of Jersey, Lord Lyndhurst, and Sir James Graham. Earl Delawar: 
was the first who arrrved at Paddington, upon the receipt of the important ‘0- 
telligence from Windsor Castle. His lordship was there for nearly bal! a 
hour before he was joined by his colieagues. 

The second special train from Paddington, which brought down Sur R. Pe 
aod Lord Stanley, reached Slough at 40 minutes past 8 o'clock. A delay® 
some 10 or 12 minutes occurred in the srrival of the First Lord of the Treasor 
and Lord Stanley, in consequence of the eight o’clock down train being in #- 
vance of th*m and preventing the special train from * going a-head.” 

The whole of these distinguished personages proceeded to the Castle at! 
speed in ihe royal carriages and four, which were in waiting at Slough. 

His Grace the Duke of Wellingion arrived in a third special train, shor) 
afierwards, alone, performing the distance from Paddington to Slough !" 
seventeen minutes and a half! The ncble duke immediately proceeded to Ue 
Castle in a carriage and four, from the Royal Hotel, at Slough, ard reache 
there in eleven minutes afier his arrival at the station, and within less tha! 
half an hour from the period of his leaving Paddingion. 

‘The Earl of Liverpool and Lord Wharncliffe lett town by the regular 5!" 
o'clock train, and proceeded to the Castle, from Slough, in one of Mr. Do: 
sio’s carriages and four. : 

The whole of the Cabinet Ministers and Great Officers of State, atier™ 
maining at the Castle for upwards ofan hour, and partaking of an elez* 
dejeuner, lett again tor the Slough station, shortly before ten o'clock; the Dai 
ot Wellington, Lord Lyndhurst, the Duke of Buccleuch, the Ear! uf Jer 
Lord Stanley, and Sir James Graham, taking their departure for Paddine 
by a special train. Tsis journey, from Stough to the Paddington term” 
was performed in less time thanthe distance had ever previously been tra'"~ 
ed by a special passenger train, on the Great Western line. The eig? 
miles oad quarter only occupied fifteen minutes and ten seconds, bew2 
the rate of upwards ofseventy miles an hour! The Bishop vt London re 
ed Slough by the day-mailtrain, which lett Paddington at a quarter pa 
o’clock ; his lordship intending to proceed onward to the Castle it the ex" 
tation of arriving there previously to the accouchement of her Majesty. 

Upon the Bishop of London alighting from the train at Slouga, his lors 
met at the station, the Earls of Liverpool and Delawarr, Lord Wham 
and the Right Honourable Sir Robert Peel, by whom the right revere? 
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town bombardier. 

A Royal salute was also fired from the Belvedere Battery, near Virginia 
Waiter. 

The town, this eveniag, notwithstanding the shortness of the notice, was 
brilliantly illaminated. ‘There was scarcely a house throughout the borough 
which did not exhibit some mark and token of the affection and loyalty of its 
occupants towards our beloved Sovereig1. Some of the devices were exireme- 
iy splendid, indeed ihe whole extent of the High-street ( ially) may be 
Jeseribed as exhibiting one continuous blaze of light, loyalty, and love. A 
beautiful large transparency, representing ‘the eye of Providence,’ was ap 
propriately displayed at the residence of Mr. Sharman, opposite to the church. 
‘The Town Hall was also brilliantly lit up with thousands of variegated 
lamps; and likewise the residences of Robert Biunt, Esq. (the mayer), the 
magisirates of the borough, the members of the corporation, &. 

Mrs. Perkins, the temale who has received the appointment of wet nurse 
to the infant Prince, and who was confined of a fine boy at the residence ot 
Lady Sarrington, at the wardrobe tower, in the upper ward, within the pre- 
ecincts of the Castle, en Friday se’nnight, was removed this morning between 
ten and eleven o'clock, ina close earriage, to the Royal residence, to be in at- 
tendance upon the Koya! infant. 

The news of the birth of a Prince was received in all parts of the metropo- 
lis with the liveliest satisfaction. 

An official notification of the happy event was sent to the Lord Mayer, and 
immediately posted at the Mansion House. Arrangements were made for 
the speedy sammoning of a Court of Aldermen, a Court of Common Coun- 
cil, and lor convening a Common Hall for the purpose of voting dutifal and 
loyal addresses of congratulation to her Majesty, his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, and her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent. A double Royal sa- 
lute (42 guns) were fired at the Tower. The Park guns also saluted, and 
similar demonstrations were made by private individuals along the banks 
of the river. The Roya! standard was hoisted on the Churches of St. Mar- 
tin’s, St. Margaret's, Westminster ; St. Mary’s, Lambeth; St. Mary Abbott's, 
Kensington, Hammersmith, Greenwich, and many other church.s in and 
around London, 

A messenger was sent from Windsor Castle with a letter from Prince 
Albert to the Princess Sophia, at Kensington, announcing the happy event. 
The belis rang merrily at Kensington, Hammersmith, Kew, Richmond, &c. 

A similar leeling was displayed upon the river. In the afternoun, the 
shipping presented a pleasing spectacle, and the fineness of the weather ad- 
ded tothe beauty of the scene. There was scarcely a vessel in the Pool, St. 
Katharine’s, London, West India, and East India docks that was not deco- 
rated. 

‘The fine fleet of steam-vessels belonging to the General Steam Navigation 
Company, however, carried away the palm, and attracted mueh attention as 
they proceeded up and down the river. All the pier-heads were likewise 
adorned; also the Blackwall steam. pier. 

At Deptford and Woolwich dockyards the union jack was hoisted at an 
early hour, andthe numerous government steamers and men-of-war lying off 
these depois were gaily dressed out with their flags, and tormed a sight of no 
ordinary occurrence on the Thames, At the latter place, the Royal Artillery 
fired a Royal salute on the occasiun. 

Immediately on the news reaching Gravesend, it was promptly communi- 
cated to the commander of the Russian frigate, Aurora, lying off the ‘l’errace | 
Pier, and shortly afterwards a Royal salute was fired from that splendid ves- | 
sel, the fine brass band of the ship playing at the sam2 time the National | 
Anthem. | 

At Chatham the troops were instantly mustered, and a double salute was | 
fired {rom the lines, anda similar honour was done by her Majesiy’s ship | 
Ocean, the guard-ship at Sheerness, the numerous vessels moored in the | 
River Medway displaying their colours. | 
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THE PRAYER OF THE JEWS FOR THE QUEEN. 

‘ Aleim, O Lord God, King of Kings, and Lord of Lords, whose dominion | 
is everlasting ; in Thy great goodness dost ‘Thou bestow Thy kindness on all | 
the inhabitants uf the universe. ‘Chrough thee Kings reign and Princes ad- | 
minister of Justice ; on them hast ‘Thou placed the kingly diadem, With a | 
song of thanksgiving do we approach ‘Thee, and with praise and blessings for 
Thy ftavourshown us, that thou hast vouchsafed to visit our Sovereign Lady | 
Queen Victoria with mercy and saivation. Thou art He who giveth the | 
weary strength, and to the feeble power. In thy great power and merey Thou | 
didst shield her; Thou didst release her in satety from her sufizring, and hast | 
granted toherason. O Lord! bestow on him length of days, in health and | 
prosperity, and may his name be praised ancdexwwiled. ‘Thou, O Lord, be 
with him forever! Amen. Most High King, whose eyes are opened on all 
created beings, as Thou hast in thy goodness given the Kingly crown to our 
gracious Queen Victoria, so continue to bestow on her thy favour, to strength 
en her, and may her throne be established in mercy and kindness, May her 
days be prolonged, and her reign continued in happiness. May the sceptr 
not depart from her posterity, but shield her and her offspring, aad grant to 
them the spirit of wisdom and understanding, the spirit of counsel and might. 
May peace reign in their habitations, and tranquillity in their dwellings, and 
may the beauty of the Lord be upon them! Let thy blessings atiend his 
Royal Highness Prince Albert, the illustrious consort of our most gracious 
Queen ; may he live to behold his descendants to the third and fourth gene- 
ration flourishing and prosperous in the fullness of Thy bounty. In his day- 
and ours may Judah be saved and Israel live in comfort. May he who diss 
penseth salvation unto kings, and dominion unto princes, whose kingdom is 
the kingdom of the whole universe, who delivered his servant David trom the 
sword of destruction, who maketh a way in the sea anda path into the mighty 
waters, may He bless, preserve and elevate toth: highest degree our sove- 
reign lady Queen Victoria, the Prince Albert, Albert Edward Prince of Wales, 
Adelaide the Queen Dowager, and allthe Royal Family. May the supreme 
King of Kings, through his mercy, grant Queen Victoria lite, preserve her 
from all sorrow and grief, save her trom all danger, subdue nations under her 
feet ; cast her enemies down before her, and cause her to be successtul whither- 
soever she may turn, May the supreme King of Kings, in his mercy, inspire 
her heart, and those of her councillors and nobles, with benevolence w- 
wards us and all Israel! Inher days andours may Judah be saved, 
israel dwelt in comfort, and the Redeemer come into Zion. Oh! may such 
be the Divine will! And let us say Amen.’ 

A pastoral letter, ordering a particular ceremonial, in consequence of the 
same event, was also issued to ail the Roman Catholic chapels. 

—__———. 

Irish Crericat AppointweNnts,—On Tuesday after the congratulatory ad- 
dress to her Majesty on her safe delivery, Sir R. Peel answered some questions 
relative to the progress of Irish education, and the distribution of Irish church 
patronage. He said that he bad promised Lord de Grey and also pledged 
himself to the House of Commons, that he would never press upon Lord de 
Grey, the promotion of any clergyman upon mere political grounds, and he 
had kept his word) He believed that all the clerical appointments had been 
made upon the single principle of the professicnal fitness of the persons appoir.- 
ted. We think so too ; and it is clearly the only proper consideration. What 
is it, in fact, that has rendered the judicial bench so far beyond al! suspicion 
and all complaint so universally respected, and so strong in public opinion ; 
Is it not that all the appointments have been made upon this principle? In 
former days, and perhaps those not very distant, the episcopal bench, both in 
England and Ireland, was too much administered upon the system of patronage, 
and the most unfit persons were appointed bishops because they were the 
creatures or relatives of the premier or secretary of state. We are happy to 
say thatthe promotions of Sir R. Peel have been very generally iree from that 
taint. 

Trtce or Tae Inrant Prince.—It was currently reported about the West 
end, the clubs, &c., on Friday and Saturday, thet her Majesty has expressed 
a wish that the intant Prince should be called the Duke of Kent, in honour 
of her illustrious father, instead of the Duke of York, according to the estab- 
lished usage. The eldest son of Majesty, or Prince of Wales, inherits the 
income oi the Duchy of Cornwall! from the moment ot his birth, the sum in- 
creasing, with interest, tll he comes atage. But itis not so with the other 
male otispring, there being no income attachec to them, whatever title may be 
given to them, until the Parliament makes a grant —Advertiser. 

The act for the abolition of imprisonment for debts under 20/. has come 
into operation, and a great number of persuns have already been liberated 
trom the metropolitan prisons, 

Persons now in custody, on any judgment obtained in any of her Majes- 
ty’s superior courts, or in any Couaty Court,or Court of Requests, in nya 


action for the recovery of a debt wherein the sum does not exceed 0. ex- 
clusive of the cosis recovered by such judgment, may also, by application to 
a Judge of one of her Majesty's superior Courts of Law at Westminster, or 
to the Court in which the ja lgment was obtained, be forthwith disc harged out 
of custody by an order ef such Judge or Court. Provisio however made, 
in the new law, ior the imprisonment of persons in cases of fraad 

Another Ministerial measure is to be brought forward next session, which 
will effect an alteration in the present mode ying Macis'ra ( . 
and other officers of the Courts and petiy and quarter sessions. Itis proposed 
to substitote fixed salaries im lieu of fees, ir ases ol s magis- 
trates ar erks ol the peace 

A uniform scale of fees is to be arranged by the Secretary o! State, and al 
legal fees are to be carried to the crecit of the county st <, fi m which Ma 


gistrates’ Clerks will be paid. Compensation isto be given 1 


; culated. A more moderafe tone is, however this week, clearly perceptiable 


and their salaries are tobe by the average of the legal fees 
which have been received during the las: seven years. 

Previous to the rising of Parliament, Sir James Graham announced his in- 
tention of introducing a bill next session, for re-modelling the present law of 
settlement. An abstract of the proposed bill has already been pablished. 
All the existing statuies on the sudject are to be iepealed. Existing settle- 
ments are not to be disiurbed. 

Fature setlements are to be gained only by birth, or five years’ residence, 
Where the birth of a pauper cannot be proved, the birthplace of his father or 
mother is to be the place of his seulement. No legitimate child, afier its 
father’s death, is to be removed und sixteen years ol age ; and no illegiti- 
mate child, under sixteen, is to be removed trom its mother. Seotch and 
Irish paupers are to be sent to the township nearest their birthplace. 


Accounts trom Madrid, dated August 2, state that the Qaeen signed a de- 
sree, on the 24th ult., by which the sales of the national property are suspend 
ed, and the property yet unsold is restored to the clergy. he value of all 
public property has consequently tallen. 

Arrests were going on, and every day added to the number of unfortunates 
immured in prisons. M. Madoz had lett Madrid for Switzerland and Holland, 
it being Cangerous to remain in Spain under the tyranny of Narvaez. 

DESTRUCTIVE FLOODS IN POLAND. 

The Hamburgh papers contain very disastrous accounts of the inunda 
tions of the Vistula and other rivers, caused by incessant rains during a es 
nod of six weeks. A great number of townsand villages on the banks of this 
extensive river have been completely inundated, and the inhabitants have 
been compelled to seek their safety on the roots of houses, and on the trees on 
the hill tops, The want of provisions was severely felt, and at the time the 
latest accounts lett Poland, it was impossible to render the people any as- 
sistance, 


The 7th or 9th of September were the periods which had been arranged a 
fortnight ago for the arrival of his Majesty the King of the French in this 
country, upon a visit to the Queen. ‘I'he visit of his Majesty will now take 
place a week later than the time originally fixed upon, mm consequence of the 
accouchement of our beloved Sovereign not having occurred so early as had 
been confidently anticipated at the period of the original arrangement being 
made. The French Monarch, who will embark, it is expected, at Deeppe, in 
a French man-of-war, and will be accompanied by another 74-gun ship and a 
small fleet of steamers, will land at Portsmouth, and travel by the South 
Western Railway, en routeto Windsor Castle, to the Fainborough station , 
where the royal carriages will be in wailing to convey his Majesty and suite 
to Windsor. 

EGYPT. 


Intelligence has just been received trom Egypt, under the date of July 27, an- 
nouncing the Avdication of Mehemet All. It s expressed in the following 
terms :—*‘ His Highness, the Viceroy, has just suddenly left Alexandria, de- 
claring that he renounces, for ever, Egypt and public affairs, and that he re- 
tires to Mecca. Ibrahim is at Alexandria, and the city is quiet.” 

The death of Mehbemet Ali would have been an event of deep interest to us, 
on account of vur Indian possessions; but his abdication, in favour of his 
son Ibrahim, is of little importance, because it is clear that, knowing the 

ropensity of his sun to the worst vices of Oriental tyranny and debauchery, 
he has abdicated in his favour, in orderthat he may superiniend and waon 
him up in the more wise and pradent steps of age and experience. 

THE FRENCH AGGRESSION AT TAHITI. 

The subject of the outrages at Tahiti was prominently brought before the 
public at a meeting held at Exeter-hall, London, which was atiended by Mr 
Pritchard, and many of the friends of the London Missionary Society. ‘The 
statements, which were then made, relative to the aggressions of the French, 
jully confirm all that has been published in the English papers, notwithstan- 
ding the French versions of the affair, which have been so industriously eir- 


in the French journals. We hear no more about an appeal to war as the only 
means of vindicating “the honour of the French,” and not a word is now said 
about * the insolence of England.” The British Cabinet, there is reason to 
velieve, has forced upon M. Guizot a firm but reasonable demand of repara- 
tion, and we have strong hopes that it will be granted, witaout an appeal to 
the horrors of war. 
IMPORTANT FROM MOROCCO—BOMBARDMENT OF 
TANGIER. 
Morninc Heeacp, August 17. 
The following highly important intelligence has reached us (by exiracrdi- 
nary express), from our private correspondent in Paris :— 
Paris, Thursday Morning, 7 o’clock.—The Jownal des Debats ot this 
morming contains the following subjoined announcement of the bombardment 
of Tangier :— 
‘ We are assured that the government received last night the following im- 
portant bews trom the Alrican coast. 
‘The answer of the ultimatum sent to the Emperor of Moroceo by the prine 
commanding the French fleet not having been satistactory, his royal highnes® 


protect the fortress of Tangier. 
These works were altogether destoyed. ‘The European quarter of the town 
has been spared. 
The English Consul General, Mr. Hay, took refuge on board a vessel of 
the French Admiral.’ 
The London Times says the affair will cause some excitement in England, 
especially under the present somewhat ticklish relations in which we stand to 
France. There is not, however, on examination, much to create apprehen 
sion in this fact. John Bull is apt to be horrified at hearing any otner shot 
fired in the Mediterranean but hisown, Still there is not mach to alarm him 
here, as far as present signs go. 
Jt is ramoured that a large section of Calvinistic Methodists, 1000 atleast, 
from Carnarvon and Anglesey, are preparing to emigrate to the United States 
with a view to forming a community onthe banks of the Mississippi. 

Trade is brisk in all the manufacturing districts. The weather has not 
been so favourable, violent storms and strong winds have been prevalent. 
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our London files to the 19th ult. 


another colomn. The feilowing is the Archbishop's: 


blessing of a son. Continue, we beseech thee, Thy fatherly care over her 


her strength. Preserve the intant Prince from whatever is hurtful either t& 


By the Great Western and the Hibernia we were put in possession of 


To every loyal Briton the safe delivery of her Majesty of a Prince is a 
circumstance of much satisfaction, The event dillused universal joy through- 
out the metropolis; and it was celebrated by the ringing of bells, firing of 
cannon, illuminations, &c.,a tull report of which will be found in our es- 
tracts. Ata meeting of the Privy Council, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
was authorized to draw up a form of prayer to be used in all the Churches 
and Chapels in the United Kingdom, and in the town of Berwick upon 
Tweed. His Grace performed ths duty with his accustomed ability, and 
we subjoin the prayer as it is conceived w a spirit of true piety, and couched 
in very appropriate language. The Jews aio ordained a prayer, which is 
remarkable for its loyalty and general benevolence. It will be found in 


“© Mercifal Lord and Heavenly Father, by whose gracious gift man- 
kind is increased, we most humbly offer unto ‘Thee our hearty thanks for Thy 
great goodness vouchsafed to Thy people, in delivering Thy servant our 
Sovereign Lady the Queen from the perils of childbirth, and giving her the 


support and comfort her in the hours of weakness, and day by day renew 


The day previous to the accouchement, a despaich was seni by. 
Chancellor to the Queen, containing papers requiling her signature, but it 
was intimated that the nexi day would be early enough. At about five o'clock 
in the morning, her Majesty, feeling her approaching illness, called for the 
papers, and at that early hour signed them, They required seven signa- 
tures, and although the eflort was a most painful one, the Queen performed 
it with courage. The papers consisted of commissions for giving the Royal! 
assent (o some important acts of Parliament, the completion of which deeply 
concerned the welfare of her subjects, 

Parliament, having finished ail business of importance, was adjourned— 
not prorcgued—to the Sth of September, when the House of Londs will re- 
assemble to hear the report of the Judges on the points of law referred to them 
in the case of Mr. O'Connell's appeal, ‘Towards the close of the Session 
many important laws were completed and enacted. The Insolvent Debtors 
Act andthe Poor Law have been essentially altered for the better, A law 
has also been enacted abolishing imprisonment for debt, in all cases where 
the claim does not exceed twenty pounds sterling. The Dissenters’ Marriage 
Law, in Ireland, has been put upon a proper foundation; the Joint Stock 
Banks have been regulated, and the law for reducing the interest of the Three- 
and-a-Half per cent. Stock, will ultimately effect an annual saving to the 
country of five millions of dollars! All these facts were recapitulated by Sir 
Robert Peel in the debate which took place on the 9th nit, when replying to 
the gramblings of Lord Jonn Russell. We have given insertion to a sketch 
of this interesting discussion, in which it will be seen that even Mr. Hume 
frankly admitted that Ministers had adopted a very conciliatory course to- 
wards Ireland, 

In general European politics there are matters of interest. | Mehemet Ali, 
the well-known Pacha of Egypt, has abdicated in favourof his son, fbrahim 
and gone into retirement. Ibrahim does not possess ihe abilities of bis father, 
and only resembles him in his craelties; and in what manner he will conduct 
his government, isa matier of serous consideration to Great Britain, and not 
less soto Europe. France has long sought to gain an ascendancy in the 
Kgypiian Councils, and England has been equally anxious to preserve het 
interest in the same quarter, as a free and uninterrupted transit for her 
mails and passengers through Egypt is now almost essential to the safety 
of her vast possessions in India. It was this struggle for supremacy at 
the Court of the late Pacha, that brought about the late Syrian dispute, 
which, ander the management of Thiers, in France, and Lord Palmeiston, 
in England, brought the two countries ww the brink of war, Should Ibrahim, 
then, be led away irom his father’s policy, and he be induced to adopt a course 
hostile to England, great difficulties may be expected to arise. 

The hostilities now existing between France and Morocco have arisen 
from the fanaticism of Mahommedan zeal. In thi» matier the French do not 
appear blameable, for the Moors were the aggressors. They are acting the 
part of “sympathizers” with their neighbours of Algiers and the followers ot 
Abd-el-Kader. It is a war of religious zeal and bigotry, and France must 
be permitted to punish them, bat not to add their possessions to her conquests 
on that side of the Mediterranean, France retains Algiers contrary to be: 
express stipulations with England and other European powers, who submit to 
thisdeparture from her pledges ra'her than disturb the peace of the world. But 
we may rely onit, that France will not be permitted to pursve that sysiem any 
iurther. France, as a great naval power, is sedulously striving to augment that 
power. By the acquisition of Algiers, she now holds, to a certain extent, 
both shores of the Mediterranean. Now the Mediterranean is a European 
nota French Sea—and all the naval powers of Kurope as well as of America, 
are interested in preserving a free and general patiicipation in its navigation 
A singie power holding to any extent both shores of this ocean possesses 
an unblair advantage. and the act must be resisted, not only by England, but 
by Russia and even Austria. The only sea-port of the later power, indeed 
Trieste, is situated at the head of the Adriatic, and as she is endeavouring 
to obtain commerce, it is essential that a free exit to the great seas of the 
universe should always be open to her, ‘The same may be sald with Tegard to 
Russia, as alloceanic communication with the southern portion of her em 
pire—the mouths of the Danube and the shores of the Fuyine—is through the 


the Prince de Joinville commeuced firing against the advanced works which® | Mediterranean and the Dardanelles. 


The safety of ihe British possessions of Gibraltar, Malta, and the Ionian Is- 
lands, and the paramountnecessily for an uninterrupted communication through 
Egypt with her oriental conquests, render the freedom of the Mediterranean a 
mauer of vital consequence to England. The question, then, of any new acqui- 
sitions of France in additionto Algeria is a European question, and not a mere 
struggle for power between France and England. Such, doubiless, is the 
view taken of it by diplomatists; and perhaps the sudden visit of the celebrat- 
ed Russian, Count Nesselrode to London, which seems to puzzle the London 
papers so much, may not be unconnected with this mater. 

The affair of Tahiti is still unsettled, and France is obviously reluc- 
tant to make the necessary apology for the outrage committed by her ol- 
ficers at that island on the person of Mr, Pritchaid, the British Consul, 
whom they imprisoned, The French version of these Polynesian squab- 


The progress of the harvest, has, therefore, been much impeded. At this criti- bles, has been published at Paris, in which it is made to appear that Mr 
cal period, a very few days of rain or sunshine may make a material dif-| Pritchard did not act with the best discretion. It is moreover known that 


he had struck his consular flag, and declared himself as no longer acting 


A pelition from the corporation of Dublin, praying for a remission of the | in his consular capacity. It was after these acts of voluntary abdication 
sentence on Dan. O'Connell and the other conspirators, has been received at 
the Home Office, for presentation to Her Majesty. An address of congratu- 


that D'Aubigny and the French authorities pounced upon him and locked 
him up. He, in our opinion, committed a fatal error in striking the Brit- 
ish flag ; tor while that floated over him it clothed him with diplomatic 
functions, and was the potent symbol of his protection. This fact may 
induce her Majesty’s Government to be less exacting in the terms of the 
apology, especially when it is remembered that France has assumed the 
Protectorate of those islands with the knowledge of England, which gives 
her officers legal authority to preserve the public tranquillity; and which 
they aver, Mr. Pritchard, afier having divested himselt of his official au- 
thority, was attempting to disturb. 

The great practical question then is—will a war grow out of these two 
questions—Tahiti and Morocco? We think not,—for it does appear to 
us that the first can be easily arranged ; and asto the second, France, under the 
guidance of Louis Philippe and M. Guizot, will not ran the hazard of bring- 
ing down upon herself the resentment and bostility of all Europe, in the mere 
matter of African aggrandisement. 

France, then, mustnot make a conquest of Morocco, but merely chastise the 
Moors ; in performing which duty the bombardment of Tangiers is a good be- 
ginning. A repetition of a few such lessons will doubtless bring the barba- 
rinns to their senses, when the Prince de Joinville must do as Lord Eximouth 
did at Algiers—withdraw his fleet and return home, taking laurels and not 
lands as his trophies of victory. 

A very excellent and instractive paper on the state and condition of Mo- 
rocco will be found in this day's impression, copied from the United Service 
Magazine. 

ihe committee in both Houses of Parliament have made their reports— 
that of the Lords we insert elsewhere ; it is of the same tenor as that oi the 
Commons, and is much shorter. Our readers will see how insignificent the 
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hody or soul; and endue him, as he advances in years, with true wisdom whole affair is, and which was, in all Probability, got up by Mr. 7Timny 





and every Christian virtue, 
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tegard with Thine especial favour our Queen 


ti] earthly happiness, and may finally ve tnade partaker- of everlasting glory 


Thy commandments; so that, passing through this | 
fear, we may, in the hile to come, be 


e in Thy faith an 
received into Thy heavenly kingdom 


Lord. Amen. 


There is a circumstance connected with this eve 











Iinplat 1 the hearts of Thy peopie a deep sense of Thy manilold mercies 
' yveusg eto show lorih our nkiuiness by dutifal affection to ous 
Sovereign, by I erly love t a one abower, and by constant obedience 


through the merits and mediations of Thy Biessed Son Jesus Christ our | 
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Duncombe, in order to auement the subac riptions now raising by bis radica! 


and ber Koyal Consort, that they may long live together in the enjoyment of | cons‘itucnts in Finsbury, to fill his empty pockets. 


In a country like England, the power of opening letters in a few cases 


| most exist—she would not be safe without it: bat it i« the duty of Parlia 
| 
»| mehtto watch and see that the power be not abused 


kc is invaluable {or the 
discovering robbers, swindlers, and other criminals, and brir ging 


j | purpose if 


»| them to justice. This useful end, it seems, has been attained in several! cases 
| in which levers have been opened by the order of the present cabinet. 





The Great Western arrived punctually at the hour, on Saturday ast, hav- 
ing performed ber, passage exactly ina formight, She is commanded by§Capt. 
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Matthews, and brought one hundred and thirty-three passengers. Before landing 
the passengers voted an address to the gallant commander, couched in the 
warmest terms of approbation for his gentlemanly and seaman-like discharge 
of his duties. 

Several distinguished American tamilies and individual» are among the 
numerous passengers. Among others we notice the names of Mrs. Isaac 
Jones; Mrs. L. C. Jones, and the Misses Jones; Mr. Mason, and servant; 
Mr. Jno. A. King, lady, and servant; Mr. J. J. Rosevelt, lady, and servant ; 
Mr. Ray, lady, family, and governess and servants, &c. &c., all returning, we 
believe, from European tours ; 

Capt. Macdougall, son of Sir Duncan Macdougall, formerly Lt.-Colonel 
of the 79h Highlanders, accompanied by his lady, was also a passenger in the 
Western. He has proceeded to Canada to join his regiment—the Royal 
Canadian Rifles. 

His Excellency Sir William Colebrooke, Lt. Governor ot the province 
of New Brunswek, arrived in town on Satarday last. He was accompa- 
nied by Lady Colebrooke, family and suite. The party left town on Mon- 
day for Niagara Falls. 

The Hon. William Young, Speaker of the House of Assembly of the 
province of Nova Scotia, arrived from Halifax a few days since, and has 
proceeded to Canada. 

Miss Adelaide Mott, daughter of the distinguished surgeon, Dr. Valen- 
tine Mott, was united to Isaac Bell, Esq. Jun., on Wednesday last. The 
nuptial ceremony was performed by the Rev. Dr. Wainwright, at St. John’s 
Church, at 12o’clock, in the presence of a large party of friends and 
connexions. 

The East India Board of Directors gave a grand entertainment to Sir Wil- 
liam Nott, and Sir Robert Sale, the two heroes of Affghanistan, who undoubt- 
edly saved the British army in that unfortunate expedition. We find the fol- 
lowing in one ot the London papers :— 

On the Compliments paid to Sir R. Sale. 
The selling of honours some loudly deplore, 

As that which could rarely, if ever, prevail, 
But here we bebold, if we ne’er did before, 

Great honours are worthily offered for Sale, 


+,* Another excellent Letter on the Politics of Nova Scotia, from our cor- 
respondent S-uator, will appear in the next number of the Albion. 

Lord and Lady Falkland have made an extensive tour through the Province. 
They have everywhere been received with demonstrations of respect and re- 
gard; and the occasion of their visit has called forth spontaneous manifesta- 
tions of loyalty to her Majesty, the Queen. His lordship will no doubt retain 
and even increase his present majority in the next session of the Legislature. 








From the Canadian Gazette. 
Secretary's Office, Montreal 3d September, 1844. 

His Excentency tHe Governor General has been pleased to make the 
following appointments, viz: 

The Honrable Wictiam Henry Draper. to be Attorney General, for that 
part of the Province tormerly Upper Canada 

The Honorable Wittiam Morais, to be a Member of the Executive Coun- 
cil of the Province of Canada, and also Receiver General. 

James Smiru, Esquire, to be a Member of the Executive Council of the 
Province of Canda, and also to be a Queen’s Counsel in and for that part of 
Province formerly Lower Canada, and Attorney General for the same. 


The Cabinet will now, in all probablity, be completed without delay. 
THE BERKSHIRE, MASSACHUSETTS, JUBILEE. 

Circumstances having taken us to the vicinity of Pittsfield, during the 
celebration of the Berkchire Jubilee, we cannot forbear from transcribing in 
our pages a notice of this interesting Festival, fraught as it was, with asso- 
ciations and feelings that are common to the whole human family. It was 
truly an affair of the Aeart, independent of national prejudices and local pe- 
culiarities. 

The intention of this Jubilee was, as many of our readers are aware, to 
bring together the Emigrant sons of Berkshire, in the state of Massachusetts, 
to the scenes of their ‘Childhood’s Home,” there to renew the acquaint- 
ances of their youth, and to cement with the ties of firmeraffection the reminis- 
cences of scenes and incidents connected with their early years, “Emi- 
grant sons of Berkshire,” from 18 States and Territories, were present on the 
oceasion, who were welcomed by a large collection of their resident Brethren, 
and atiended by a numerous assemblage of strangers, whom good feeling or 
curiosity had attracted to the novel and interesting scene. The usually quiet 











The afternoon of Friday was appropriated to the crowning glory of the Fes- 
tival—a dinner, prepared in the spacious grounds attached to the Young La- 
dies’ Institute, where about 1,800 persons, of both sexes, sat down to a bounti- 
tifal entertainment, prepared by Mr. John Wright, of Bosion. The dinner 
was set out under a large tent prepared for the occasion, and was abundant 
and choice in its chasacter. 

We cannot more than record the namesof the speakers upon the occasion 
The warm feeling and eloquent speech—the wit—the conviviality—the admi- 
rable order, we have not the power nor the space to convey to our readers. 
Governor Briggs presided, and opened the addresses with a speech replete 
with humour and warm welcome to the assembled guests. The Honourable 
Marshall 8. Bidwell, a native of Berkshire, and formerly Speaker of the Cana- 
da House of Representatives, followed. This gentleman was succeeded by 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, of Boston, and Judge Dewey, of Northampton, 
Mass., after which Theodore Sedgwick, Esq., of this city arose, and made a 
brief but eloquent address, which he closed by introducing Mr. Macready 
and Mr. David C, Colden, of this city. We cannot resist transcribing these 
speeches entire, as we find them most ably reported in the Pittsfield Sun. Mr. 
Sedgwick closed his speech with the following happy introduction of the emi- 
nent Tragedian, and his respected friend :— 


The stock of New England is the stock of Old Engiand, with our ey 
added to their liberty and intelligence. But he would not proceed farther. 
He had in his eye a distinguished gentleman from Old England, and a Dutch- 
man, who would doubtless respond to the wish of this meeting to hear from 
them. (Mr. Sedgwick was understood to refer to Mr. Macready, the distin- 
guished Tragedian, andto Mr, Cadwa)lader Coiden.) Mr. 8S. gave as a senti- 
ment: 

The stock of New England—It is the stock of Old England, their virtue, their 
intelligence, with equality added. 

At the call of the meeting, Mr. Macready took the stand, and said—Mr. 
President, and gentlemen—I cannot say brethren; and yet my heart beats as 
warmly at seeing such a spectacle, as any American could desire. I confess, 
sir, that [ amtaken wholly unawares, ‘The delight I have telt in making the 
circuit of your great country, has brought me here, to see at this great social 
meeting, that distinguishing spirit carried out which is seen pervading all 
your institutions, forensic, political and commercial. 1 can only in reference 
to that feeling of brotherhood—and [I would that I had eloquence to do it jus- 
tice—beg leave to recite afew words as expressive of what are my sentiments, 
in common with that of my mere Lage It is a little fable, and although of 
Eastern origin, it would speak to the point at which I would aim, and I hope 
it will be responded to by all. 

‘ Abon ben Adhem—may his tribe increase !— 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 

And saw within the moonlight in his room, 

Making it rch, and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel writing in a book of gold. 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 

And to the Presence in the room he said, 

‘What writest thou ?’ The Vision raised his head, 
And in a voice made all of sweet accord, 
Answered,—' The names of those who love the Lord.’ 
‘ And is mine one?’ said Abon ; ‘ Nay, not so,’ 
Replied the angel. Adhem spoke mcre low, 

But cheerly still; and said— I pray thee then 

Write me as one who loves his fellow-men !” 

The angel wrote, and vanished. The next night 

He came again with a great 'wakening light, 

And showed the namies whom love of God had bless’d, 
Andlo! Ben Adhem s name led all the rest.” 

Mr. Macready descended from the stand amid loud applause. 

Mr. D. C. Colden was then called for, and responded in a few brief remarks. 
He closed with the following sentiment, which he received in the morning 
from a gentleman of Stockbridge, and which he was deputed to deliver: 

“ The banksand braes and bonny Briggs of Berkshire.” 

The Rev. Orvillie Dewey, of this city, the Hon. Julius Rockwell, and Judge 
Betts, were also among the eloquent orators of the day. The concluding ad- 
dress was very appropriately entrusted to the Rev. Mr. Todd, of Pittsfield. It 
was a touching and impressive “ farewell to the friends who had come from 
their homes to revisit the scenes of their childhood, and renew the acquaint- 
ances ofearly home.” At the conclusion of the Rev. gentleman’s eloquent 
valedictory, three hearty vheers were given for The Old Homestead, and The 
Emigrant, The band struck up Auld Lang Syne, and the company separat- 
ed with feelings of expanded philanthropy, that will ever recur, when re- 
membrance shall call back to the heart, the memory of —The Berkshire Fes- 
tival. os 


*,* In reply to “ American Reader,” we would briefly observe that the exag- 
gerated statement of Lord Palmerston as to the number of slaves carried off 





Village of Pittsfield presented all the bustle of a large and populous city. The 
streets were crowded with visitors, andthe Hotels and private dwellings over- 
flowed with guests—all was hilarity and hospitality—greetings in the market 
place—and hearty weicomes to the social circle, met you at every step. It 
was indeed a graphic illustration of that deep and fervid attachment to home 
and kindred, which is the characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon race, and which 
exisis in their descendants of New England, with all its native force. 

The exercises arranged by the Committees of Superintendance, were ad- 
mirably calculated to meet the feelings that prompted the celebration. 

The first day was to be devoted to exercises partaking of that religious 


from Africa, was pointed out by Sir Robert Peel. The nu mber designat- 
ed by the Earl of Aberdeen is more likely to be correct, because his lord- 
ship being the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, the facts and the details of the 
subject would be better known to him, as they come within his particular 
department of the government. 

*.* We shall reply to R. H. H. next week. 





THE DRAMA. 
Rk-OPeNING OF THe Park Turatre. 
The accustomed punctuality of the Great Western enabled the management 
of the Park to open on Monday last, with the new recruits engaged by Mr. 





character which forms so prominent an ingredient in the descendants of the 


Pilgrim Fathers. A beautiful elevation,rising immediately in the vicinity of 


Pittsfield, was selected for the meeting, and was named in honour of the oc- 
casion—Jubilee [Hill—but the weather unfortunately marred the arrangements 
tions fur several hundreds. The sermon, by the Rev. Dr. Hopkins, Presi- 
dent of Williams’ College, was an able and eloquent discourse, peculiarly ap- 
propriate for the occasion. Among other points connected with Berkshire, he 


Simpson, who were announced fo: the opening night; and Othello was re- 
presented with the cast we gave to our readers last week to an excellent House’. 
indeed unusually so, consider ing the season. 


To say that expectation has been satisfied by the performances of each ot 


Putantes, by placing them in a false position; and would lessen our claims'fur 


that impartiality in theatrical criticism which we have endeavoured should 
uniformly characterize our strictures onthe Drama. 


} 

7" , . : ; these new ca 2s ° ic fav - ld b ine : » “des 
on Thursday. The Congregational Church, however, afforded accommoda. | € andidates for public favour—would be doing an injury to the dé 
| 
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noticed with glowing pride, that conservative feeling, which predominates | 
there, in common with the New England States—that reverence tor law, and | 


In these remarks we must, however, do Mr. Anderson the justice of mak- 


ing an honourable distinction. He has, by the common consent of the most 


order, based on those true principles of Freedom—which repudiates Anarchy | judicious critics, rather exceeded than fallen shortot the anticipations formed 


and mob-law,—and commands the obecience for constituted authorities, until 
those authorities are legally repealed by the Sovereign power of the people 
by which they were creaied. A very touching and just tribute was paid to 
Bryant and Miss Sedgwick, who are natives of Berkshire, and the reverend 
gentleman closed with the following welcome to those who had visited their | 
oid homes. 

“ Natives and former citizens of Berkshire, I welcome you—not to Baccha- 
nalian revelry, not to costly entertainments, not to the celebration ofany party, 
or national triamph, but, to the old homestead; to these scenes of your early 
days, to these mountains, and valleys, and streams, and skies, to the hallowed | 
resting-places of the dear departed. [| welcome you to the warm grasp of 
kindred and triends, to rational festivity—to the Berkshire Jubilee.” 

The Sermon was followed by a Poem from the Rev. Dr. Allen, of North- 
ampton,—aller which the Hon. Julius Rockwell read a Poem written for the 
oceasion, by William Pitt Palmer. The audience then dispersed to partake 
of the private hospitality so amply provided by the inhabitants: of Pittsfield 
and its vicinity for their Emigrant guests, 

On Friday, the festivities were renewed; the meeting taking place on “ Ju- 
bilee Hill.” The assemblage was much larger than on the preceding day. 
‘The exercises commenced with singing an Ode, written for the occasion, by 
the Hon. Ezekiel Bacon, and the reading of a Poem written by Mrs. Sigour- 
ney, both of which we regret not having space to transcribe. Then followed 
the oration by the Hon. Joshua A. Spencer, of Utica, N. Y..—a mest powerful 
and effective address, which commanded the breathless attention of the nu- 
merous auditory, and was received with reiterated plaudits, 


The exercises 
ot the morning terminated by the singing and the rex ung of Oues, written 
by Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. Elemans,and one that was exceedingly well read 
by Charles Sedgwick, Esq., and which we understood was the prodaction of 
Mrs. Fanny Kemble Butler. We unwillingly relinquish the pleasure of trans- 
ferring these beautiful specimens of Poetry to our columns, but shall find 
room forthem in another number. 





of histalents, and the public has confirmed this verdict nightly during the 
week. Indeed, we may safely add, without exaggeration, that Mr. Anderson 
has made the greatest impression in New York that has been made since the 
days of Kean and Booth,—always excepting, of course, Mr. Macready, 
whom we consider the greatest living actor. 

Mr. Anderson evinced much discrimination in opening in Othello. It is 
decidedly, as a whole, the best character he has yet attempted. His physical 
advantages of a fine commanding figure—an eye scarcely inferior to the elder 
Kean’s in expression—and an organ of voice rich, full, and sonorous, are all 
requisites to realize a true embodiment of the “ noble Moor.” There were 
portions of his impersonation of Othello, that we consider could not be sur- 
passed by any living actor. We refer more particularly to his exquisite de- 
livery of the Address to the Senate; this was marked by a delicacy and dis- 
crimination truly artist-like. The modest bearing at the commencement, the 
devoted tenderness, immediately Desdemona forms the subject of his theme, 
and the gush of love and exultation which marked the triumph of his suit, 
were all specimens of the highest order of hisirionic excellence, now limited 
to two or three living artists, among whom, we predict, Mr. Anderson is 
eventually destined to stand. There were passages of equal beauty thickly 
strewn throughout the performance, more especially in the third Act; and 
here Mr. Anderson exhibited, in our judgment, that skiil on which we predi- 
cate his future eminence. He distinctly marked that feature in Othello’s 
character which Shakspeare has given a clue to in the line— 

“Tl see before I deus.” 
The whole of the jealousy was characterized by this conception. Ti 
willingness to believe the guilt of his “soul's idol”—the manly, confiding 
character ofthe Moor—the torture between love and jealousy, were so admira- 
bly depicted, and all so t 
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resh and truthful, that the audience was literally taken 
by storm, and plaudits long and loud attested the actor’s triumph. 

We have no desire to convey by our eulogium, the idea that Mr. Anderson- 
s a perfect artist ; on the contrary, he is unequal in his performance—the re 
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sult of inexperience in the higher walk to which he is now applying his 
talents; and he also at times shows a want of finish in his execution, that 
amounts to vulgarity. In characters requiring a courtly bearing these defecis 
are very palpable. Time and practiceJwill remedy all this—as it has done 
with other eminent actors—and Mr. Anderson is evidently a student, and in 
that classic school, of which Mr. Macready is now the living impersonation. 

We most unwillingly notice the lago ot Monday night—we know the mag- 
nitude of the character—the most difficult, we believe, in the whole range of 
the acted Drama. That Mr. Dyo‘t is inadequate to the task, he has painfully 
proved—yet we think there is more in this gentleman than he has yet exhibit- 
ed, and which, as a stock actor, he will yet show; he evinces much judgment 
in his readings : his Ghost, in Hamlet, on the following evening, was a high- 
ly creditable reading of the part, marked by great discrimination—but he is 
sadly ineffective in his execution, and lacks entirely that expression of coun- 
tenance requisite for a Tragic actor. His face would be a fortune toa low 
comedian. 

We feel all the onus of an honest critic in making our strictures on 
Miss Ellis, particularly on her opening night. ‘The lady evidently had 
not recovered from the effects of her voyage, nor had she periect sel{-posses- 
sion during the whole of the performance. That Miss Ellis possesses many 
requisites and much promise, cannot be denied: the delicacy ana perfectly 
natural delineation of the “ gentle Desdemona,” abundantly testified these 
capabilities. Miss Ellis must, however, bear in mind, that her position as the 
leading stuck actress of the Park, requires the exertion of her fullest powers ; 
there must be no subduing, no withholding of these powers—and she must 
learn, as quickly as possible, to acquire a pitch of voice adapted to the Thea- 
tre—she is inaudible at times, and consequently entirely ineffective ; this was 
most painfully the case ia her early scenes in Beatrice on Wednesday evening 
—all the points of wit, whim, and sarcasm, of that exquisite creation, fel] 
comparatively powerless, from her defective pitch of voice, 

Mrs. Sloman is always respectable, and in some characteis, great. Her 
Emilia is one of the latter class ;—she was eminently so on Monday even- 
ing, and well merited the applause so liberally bestowed by the audience, 
We were gratified to see the warm reception bestowed upon Chippendale, 
Fisher, and the other old favourites of the Park. It confirmed our theory — 
that the public appreciate talent in stock actors, and love to foster it. We 
wish we could add, they reward it too. 

Mr. Anderson appeared on Tuesday in Hamlet, and Benedict on Wednes- 
day. We witnessed each of these performances, but our limits will not ad- 
mit of any elaborate critique ofj their merits, farther than to say, that his 
Hamlet, in parts, is a masterly performance—more unequal than his Orhello 
-—yet abounding in beauties; and not the least of these is the touching 
tenderness for his father’s memory, which Mr. Anderson makes the leading 
feature of the character. This was the conception of the elder Kean and 
Charles Kemble, and is a beautiful illustration, or rather key to the appa- 
rently incongruous points in Hamlet’s character. 

The working up of the play scene, and the whole of the closet scene, were 
nearly faultless. But Hamlet is not to be reached by any actor of Mr. An- 
derson’s age or standing—Hamlet is the study of a life for any actor. The 
Benedict of Mr. Anderson is a fine, spirited performance, dashing, frolicsome, 
and occasionally verging on the ludicrous and vulgat ; still it isa telling and 
exceedingly humorous personation, not finished enough for our old fashioned 
taste, and losing some of its effects from being an adumbration of Mr, Ma- 
cready’s strikingly originalembodiment of the part. Miss Ellis materially 
improved upon the audience in Beatrice, and had she been audible through. 
out, would have made a decided impression. Her scene with Benedict in 
the fourth act was admirable, and convinces us that it rests with herself to be 
all the lovers of the drama in New York desire she should be, in the arduous 
position she has to sustain at the Park. 

We understand that Mr. Simpson has made positive engagements in 
Europe, that secure a succession of attractive novelty throughout the season 
—and although the opening of the Park may not have been as auspicious as 
the friends of the legitimate Drama would have desired—yet we indulge in the 
belief, that a very successful season will crown the endeavours of Mr, Simp- 
son, to cater efficiently for his long-tried patrons. It isno common task to 
achieve this in the present deteriorated state of Dramatic talent, more espe- 
cially in a ‘Theatre where the public has been accustomed to the first order of 
excellence—Alas! now quick disappearing, and no substitutes prepared to fill 
the vacancies death and retirement are continually making. 

We have not space for cur usual notices of the other Theatres this week, 
which we less regret, as no special novelty has appeared at either of them 
since our last. 


CHAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 

On Monday, September 2d, was published at the Atsion Orrice, No. 3 
Barclay street, No. 28 of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 

Contents of No. XX VII[.—The Substance and the Shadow—The Cavern 
Wells of Yucatan—Anecdote of Murat, King of Naples—Occasional Notes 
—Periodical Works—Sketches in Natural History—Mr. Carlton’s Tales— 
A Parallel to Mr. Featherstonhaugh—A_ Visit to Eastbourne—Dispositions 
and Occupations—Economy and Comfort—Phosphorite—-Bulls of Genius— 
The Rata of New Zeatan¢d—The Albatross—Truth. 

The re-print of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal 1s published every Monday 
morning from the office No. 3 Barclay-street; and is furnished to subscribers 
at the rate of $1 50 per annum; monthly numbers [in tinted and printed 
covers] 12 1-2 cents: single copies, 3 cents. 
from the commencement of the volume 


Back numbers can be obtained 





PARK THEATRE, 
Monday—Last night but three of Mr. Anderson’s engagement—Richard 
Ill. Richard, Mr. Anderson. 
‘Tuesday—Last night but two of Mr. Anderson’s engagement—The Lady 
of Lyons, Claude Melnotte, Mr. Anderson. 
Wednesday—Last night but one of Mr. Anderson’s engagement--Corio- 
Janus, Coriolanus, Mr. Anderson. 
Thursday—Last night of Mr. Anderson’s engagement—The Gamester, 
Beverley, Mr. Anderson. 
Friday—Mr. Anderson's Benefit—Gisippus—Gisippus, Mr. Anderson, and 
a favourite Farce, in which Mr. Anderson will pertorm. 
MRS. GREEN’S AGENCY FOR DOMESTICS, 
No. 386 Broadway, East side, between White and Walker streets, New York. 
7 aoa under the most respectable patronage, for the purpose of supply- 
ing families with faithful Domestic Servants. 
Young women of respectability arriving in this country, supplied with the best of 
sil vations 
Hours of business rom 7 o’clock, A-M., till 4o0’clock, P.M. 
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GITEAM bETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOUL.—The Steamsmp GREAT 

WESTERN. B. Matthews ,Commander, returns to the Liverpool and New York sta- 
non, under the command of Captain ee s, who — beer her chief officer ever 
since she was iaunched, and she is appointed tosail as foliows — 

FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Saturday, July 20th Saturdey, June 2d_ 
Saturday, Seprember 14th Saturday, August !7th 
Saturday, November 9h Saturday, Ociober 12ta 

Fare from New York to Liverpool $120, and $5 Steward’s{ ees 
Her cargo space having becn by oes ~ can _ 350 tons of freight. 
», hence to Liverpool, aprly to 
ee RK MCHA RD KVIN, 9S Front- street unet? 


— ana ah er oN 7 , . 
EMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, (RELAND, SCUTLAND AND W. UES.—Frersons 
R wishing to forward money | their friends,can obtain the same, ells er Dy persona 
application, or by letter, with remittance, and ful! directions in sums of 
£1, £2, £3, £4, and £5, : 
o any amount, payable at sight, without discount, by Bankers in LONDON and LI- 
VERPOOL, the Cremches of the Provincia] and National Banks of IRELAND, andat 
any town ip England, Scotiand, and Wales. ; 
Thisis a desiravle and safe method of remitting funds to parties residing in Greet 
Britain or reland, as it precludesiossby ma fi 
Printed lists of the ~arious towns ov vt ch dratts are given, Can Se suppli 
Mar. ll-a & oe tt S. J. SY) VFSTER. 22 ‘V ali-st..and 1S0Broai way 
‘ GOVERNESS, 
’ | p he usual branches of an English 
LADY who is perfectly competent to teach the 
A Education. ead the French language, and who ts an excellent musician, wishes 4 


situation in @ gent eman’s family. She can bring the highest test monials of ability, 
etc. Please address E. W., 10 Carroll Place. abdt aug3l 
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